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ACT  I 

Scene. — The  Hall  of  a  Country  House. 

[A  handsome  and  imposing  interior,  though  the  pre- 
vailing note  is  heavy  and  grave.  The  entrance  door 
from  the  park  is  in  the  hack  ivall,  slightly  R.c.  It  is 
flanked  hy  long,  oval  windows  some  height  from  the 
ground  and  recessed,  the  niches  thus  made  containing 
casts  of  some  rather  ordinary  Greek  statuary.  O71 
either  side  of  the  door  stands  a  figure  in  highly 
polished  mediceval  armour.  Over  the  door  is  a  murky 
portrait  of  the  first  Bindloss  to  he  made  a  haronet. 
Up  L.  is  the  foot  of  a  hroad  oak  staircase  which  winds 
up  and  out  of  sight  to  the  next  floor.  A  piano  fitted 
with  a  mechanical  piano  player  stands  up  R.  With 
it  is  a  piano  stool.  The  fireplace,  a  fine  Tudor 
specimen,  is  in  the  left  wall  and  has  round  it  a  club 
fender  on  which  people  may  sit  comfortably.  Over 
the  fireplace  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  the  late  Lady 
Bindloss  by  a  had  artist.  This  picture  is  flanked 
by  antlers  and  the  masks  and  brushes  of  foxes.  There 
is  a  door  leading  to  the  breakfast-room,  in  the  centre 
of  the  fight  wall.  Below  the  door  and  standing 
against  the  wall  is  a  heavy  antique  bureau.  This 
wall  also  bears  gloomy  portraits  of  by-gone  Bindlosses 
and  a  sprinkling  of  antlers,  crossed  swords  and  spears. 
Down  extreme   R.   and  up  L.   centre  are  pedestals 
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bearing  a  small  copy  of  the  Discobolus  of  Myron 
and  busts,  which  might  be  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio 
Africanus,  but  probably  are  not.  Slightly  L.  centre 
stands  a  small  and  solid  table  made  of  oak  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  panelling  and  staircase.  To 
the  R.  and  l.  of  it  are  chairs  to  match,  R.  centre  is  a 
comfortable  settee.  In  suitable  positions  about  the 
hall  are  lawn-tennis  racquets,  golf  clubs,  an  archery 
target  and  croquet  implements.  The  floor  of  the 
hall  is  of  polished  oak  and  bears  a  few  rugs, 

[When  the  curtain  rises  the  main  door  is  open  revealing 
a  flagged  porch  and  a  glimpse  of  park  lands.  It  is 
a  glorious  morning  in  At^gust.  Basil  Malet  is 
discovered  lying  on  his  back  on  table  L.c.  He  is 
performing  Muller  exercises  in  this  position  with 
neatness  and  ease.  He  is  a  great  fair-haired  giant 
and  obviously  in  rare  muscular  condition.  One 
notices  that  his  hair  is  dank  and  plastered  down  with 
a  carriage-drive  parting  ;  also  that  for  all  his  build 
he  is  very  fine  drawn  with  unnaturally  bright  eyes. 
The  quick  observer  in  the  audience  would  recognize  an 
athletic  specialist.  Two  Menservants  appear  at 
the  main  entrance  and  bring  in  Saratoga  trunk  which 
they  place  at  the  foot  of  the  armoured  knight.  They 
do  not  as  much  as  glance  in  Basil  Malet's  direction. 
They  are  quite  accustomed  to  the  spectacle  of  his 
exercises,  A  third  Manservant  (Robert)  appears 
as  the  others  go  out.  He  also  carries  luggage  and  in 
one  hand  a  large  cage  covered  with  a  cloth.  He  puts 
the  cage  on  top  of  the  piano.  He  raises  the  cloth  and 
puts  his  finger  to  the  bars  of  the  cage  saying — 

Servant.    Cluck,  cluck ! 

[Suddenly  he  jerks  his  finger  back  and  putting  it  in  his  _ 
mouth  goes  out  ruefully  sucking  it.     He  also  pays  not 
the  slightest  attention  to  Basil's  contortions.    Now 
down  the  staircase  up  l.  comes  Lady  Sarel.    She 
is  a  sweet-faced  widow  of  thirty-five.    There  is  un- 
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mistakable  style  about  her  clothes.  She  does  not 
dress  to  affect  yotcth,  hut  to  set  off  her  very  complete 
femininity.  What  a  sister  !  What  an  aunt !  Best 
of  ally  what  a  cousin !  She  wears  a  summer  hat, 
which  seemSy  somehow,  to  put  the  countryside  in  its 
place,  and  she  carries  a  parasol.  She  completely 
ignores  Basil.  For  her,  as  he  squirms  and  levitates, 
he  might  be  a  clock  ticking.  She  also  is  hardened  to 
the  spectacle.  At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  she  stops 
to  glance  at  the  luggage  that  has  just  been  brought  in. 
Then  she  saunters  out  ilirough  the  porch.  Once  in  the 
sunshine  she  puts  up  her  parasol  and  moves  out  of 
sight.  Basil  now  leaps  from  the  floor.  He  has 
heard  the  sound  of  her  footsteps  on  the  flagged  porch. 
He  rushes  to  the  door  and  looks  out,  sees  who  it  is 
and  dashes  back  for  his  hat.  His  hat  lies  with  others 
on  the  top  of  the  bureau.  He  snatches  it  up  and 
rushes  to  the  porch,  where  he  nearly  collides  with 
Robert,  who  is  bringing  in  more  hcggage. 

Basil.    Where  the  dickens  do  you  think  you're 
coming  ? 

(Basil  hurries  off  while  the  man  places  the  case  zmth 
the  other  luggage  in  the  hall.  Then  he  again  goes 
out  through  the  porch.) 

[Enter  now  through  door  r.  from  breakfast-room  Count 
PiETRO  Rossi.  He  is  a  slim  young  man  of  medium 
height  with  swarthy  skin  and  crisp,  black  moustache. 
There  is  no  mistaking  his  Latin  origin  although  his 
speech  and  style  are  quite  English.  As  soon  as  he 
enters  he  produces  a  cigarette  case  and  lights  a  cigarette. 
Then  he  saimters  to  the  door  and  out  into  the  porch  as 
if  to  have  a  look  at  the  weather.  Suddenly  he 
catches  sight  of  Basil  and  Lady  Sarel  walking 
away  together.  He  dashes  back  into  the  hall,  grabs 
his  hat  from  the  bureau,  and  rushes  into  the  porch, 
where  he  nearly  collides  with  the  two  Menservants 
who  are  carrying  a  large  case.) 
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PiETRO.  Really  I  beg  your  pardon.  It  was  my 
fault. 

{He  hurries  off  after  Basil  and  Lady  Sarel.  The 
Servants  put  case  l.  of  door  and  then  retires  through 
the  porch,) 

(The  door  R.  now  opens  to  admit  Joan  Bindloss.  She 
is  a  pretty,  petite,  slim  and  very  fair  girl,  ''  A 
girlish  shape  that  slips  the  hid — In  lines  of  unspoiled 
symmetry,''  Very  fairy-like  in  appearance  and 
manner,  she  sets  the  key  of  the  elusive  symphony 
about  to  he  played  on  the  stage.  She  wears  a  white 
frock  suggesting  lawn  tennis  and  strawberries  and 
cream.  She  comes  in  gaily,  carrying  a  copy  of  the 
''  Telegraph,'') 

Joan  [calling),  Basil !  Basil !  Basil !  Where  are 
you? 

[She  goes  to  the  door  c.  and  from  the  porch  sees  exactly 
where  Basil  is,  viz.  assisting  Pietro  to  escort 
Lady  Sarel.  She  co7nes  back  into  the  room, 
Lallie  Bindloss  now  enters  from  the  breakfast- 
room  door  R.  She  is  tall,  well  developed  and  very 
dark.  Quite  a  striking  beastly  of  about  twenty-one 
she  contrasts  sharply  with  her  almost  fragile  nineteen- 
year-old  sister.  One  feels  as  she  swings  in  that  she 
can  swim  well  and  the  corners  of  her  mouth  suggest 
a  sense  of  humour.  She  also  is  in  white,  ready  for 
athletic  exercise,  and  naturally  the  colour  suits 
her  better  than  her  fair  sister,) 

Lallie.  What's  up,  Joan  ?  Have  you  seen 
Pietro  ?     [Sitting  on  L.  arm  of  couch,) 

Joan.    Yes. 

Lallie.    Well? 

Joan.  He  is  where  Basil  is — with  Lady  Susan. 
[Sits  on  table.) 

Lallie  [shrugging  her  shoulders).  We  must  have 
a  chaperon. 

Joan.    Of  course  I  should  hate  Basil  to  have  to  stay 
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at  the  village  inn.  Not  that  I  wouldn't  trust  him 
there.  (Goes  to  fireplace,  sits  on  curb.)  But  being 
in  training  for  the  Anglo-American  games,  it  would  be 
awful  if  some  one  tempted  him  to  drink  a  glass  of 
invalid  stout  or  something.  One  weak  moment 
and  England's  chance  might  be  ruined. 

Lallie.  And  Fm  quite  sure  Pietro  would  not 
stay  at  a  village  inn.  Village  inn,  indeed  !  Lieu- 
tenant Count  Pietro  Rossi,  Royal  Italian  Flying 
Corps,  temporary  address.  The  Bull  Inn,  West 
Worplesham. 

Joan.  I  always  had  a  sneaking  sort  of  hope  that 
Lady  Sarel  would  make  love  to  father. 

Lallie.  Joan,  how  dreadful !  [Cross  to  r.  of 
table.) 

Joan.  I  don't  know.  Parents  have  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  we  are  both  going  to  marry  soon. 

Lallie.  But  Susan  will  never  marry  again.  She 
as  good  as  told  me  so.     [Sits  R.  of  table.) 

Joan.     Really,  Lall  ? 

Lallie.  Yes.  [Beckons  Joan,  who  sits  on  l. 
side  of  table,  feet  on  chair.)  She  was  showing  me 
some  of  her  things,  you  know.  I  spotted  some  short 
flannel  petticoats 

Joan.    Flannel ! 

Lallie.  Yes,  dear,  she  does.  I  think  it's  rather 
nice  of  her,  don't  you  ?  You'd  hardly  expect  it 
of  a  widow  of  her  appearance.  I  chaffed  her,  of 
course.  She  said  she  wore  one  first  at  her  husband's 
funeral.  Ever  since  she  says  those  petticoats  have 
seemed  to  symbolize  everything. 

Joan  [rather  wonderingly).  What's  everything  ? 
What  do  they  symbolize  ? 

Lallie.  The  final  severance  of  her  relations  with 
the  male  creature.  ''In  my  flannel  petticoat,"  she 
says,  ''  I  have  become  a  thing  apart." 

Joan.  Poor  dear !  And  she  is  such  a  dear. 
P'raps  father  could  make  her  change  her  mind. 

Lallie.    If  you  kept  your  eyes  open,  little  sister, 
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you  would  see  that  father  has  already  had  his  head 
turned  by  Mrs.  Whippingham-Forgast. 

Joan,     That  ox-eyed  woman. 

Lallie.  Yes,  Joan,  peroxide.  But  she's  Susan's 
greatest  friend,  and  I  have  a  suspicion  that  our 
charming  chaperon  is  aiding  and  abetting,  as  they 
say  in  the  police  courts. 

Joan.  Really,  Lall?  Lady  Sarel  is  actually 
scheming  to  provide  us  with  a  dyed  stepmother? 

Lallie.  I'm  afraid  she  is.  [Goes  c.)  But  don't 
worry  about  it.  We'll  be  gone  before  she  comes  here. 
Did  you  see  what  they  call  Pietro  in  to-day's  paper  ? 

Joan.  Yes.  It's  wonderful.  {Rise  and  cross  to 
Lallie.)  I  was  going  to  show  it  to  Basil.  {She 
opens  paper.)  ''  Count  Rossi's  Latest  Freak  Flights  : 
the  human  semicolon."  How  wonderful,  dear,  to 
be  engaged  to  *'  the  human  semicolon  !  "     {Goes  l.) 

Lallie.  There's  nothing  to  sneer  at.  If  the 
popular  press  gives  you  a  nickname,  you  count.  You're 
too  young  to  understand  a  great  truth  like  that.  Do 
you  know  that  my  Pietro  has  been  invited  to  the 
Colchester  Oyster  Banquet  ?  Where's  your  Basil 
after  that  ?     {Sits  on  settee.) 

Joan.  Ah,  my  dear,  wait  till  these  games  come 
off.  Wait  till  Chicago  !  Basil  will  stagger  the  world. 
(Lallie  crosses  to  table.)  Listen  !  I'll  tell  you  some- 
thing that  no  one  in  the  British  Empire  knows  yet. 
Yesterday  he  threw  the  discus  only  one  inch  short  of  the 
world's  record  !  At  his  present  rate  of  progress,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  have  a  mental  or  physical  breakdown, 
he  is  almost  certain  to  win  the  discus  throwing  for 
England.  Think  of  that !  {Sits  L.  of  table.)  He'll 
get  a  wreath  of  olive  and  the  bad  feeling  about  it  will 
be  simply  appalling. 

Lallie.  Well,  the  main  thing  is  that  he  has 
plenty  of  money.  So  that  he  might  just  as  well  be 
a  discus  thrower  as  anything  else. 

Sir  Rupert  {off  r.).  Basil,  Pietro,  I  want  to 
read  you  this  letter. 
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[Enter  through  the  breakfast-room  door  r.  Sir  Rupert 
BiNDLOSS.  ^  He  is  a  gentlema^i  who  has  turned 
sixty,  of  aristocratic  but  quite  benevolent  appearance. 
The  apotheosis  of  all  uncles,  he  would  certainly — 
even  as  a  father  —pay  one's  bills  over  and  over  again 
for  the  last  time,  and  he  probably  has  a  very  favourite 
county  cricket  team.  At  the  moment  he  seems 
slightly  out  of  temper.  He  holds  a  copy  of ''The 
Times.** 

Sir  Rupert  (c).  Of  course  !  Of  course  !  The 
young  men  are  missing.  Not  that  either  of  them 
can  be  missed,  for  neither  of  them  has  any  brains. 
But  I  could  at  least  lecture  them  on  the  subject. 
But  girls!  Girls!  [He  throws  up  his  hands  in 
despair.)  My  only  grievance  against  your  mother. 
She  never  provided  me  with  any  one  to  talk  to. 
This  correspondence  in  The  Times  has  taken  an 
appaUing  turn  [sits  on  settee)  and  I  am  utterly  un- 
able to  find  any  one  to  tackle  on  the  subject.  Why 
should  I  be  deserted  in  my  old  age  ?     Why 

(Robert  and  Manservant  enter  through  the  main 
entrance  carrying  Innovation  trunk  which  they  place 
in  front  of  other  luggage.  Robert  exits  r.  and 
Man  exits  c.) 

What's  this  ?  [He  goes  up  to  the  luggage  and  reads 
one  of  the  labels  aloud.)  ''To  be  deposited  in  the 
front  hall  and  not  at  the  servants'  entrance."  Why, 
of  course,  of  course.  [Leaves  glasses  on  trunk.) 
It  is  my  dear  Hyacinth.  Yes,  yes.  His  poor,  dead 
mother  always  sent  her  luggage  in  advance.  He 
takes  after  her.  The  laws  of  heredity.  But  I  thought 
he  was  not  coming  till  Wednesday. 

Joan.  To-day  is  Wednesday.  [Sitting  on  front 
of  table.) 

Sir  Rupert.  Eh?  How  stupid  of  me.  Yes. 
Ah,  I  live  in  the  yesterdays  !  They  are  all  I  have 
to  ilive  for.    Your    poor  mother [Sits  on  settee.) 
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Lallie.    And  this  Hyacinth's  poor  mother 

{Cross  behind  settee  to  R.  of  Sir  Rupert.) 

Joan.  And  no  doubt  a  lot  of  other  people's  poor 
mothers {Sits  07i  l.  arm  of  settee.) 

Sir  Rupert.  Really,  girls  !  But  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  carry  on  any  sort  of  conversation  with 
either  of  you  since  you  put  your  hair  up.  Thank 
goodness  Hyacinth  is  coming.  I  shall  have  some 
one  to  confide  in  at  last. 

Lallie.  It'll  be  like  a  foretaste  of  heaven  for 
you,  father,  chatting  with  an  angel. 

Joan.     I  hope  he  brings  his  trumpet. 

Sir  Rupert.  What  do  you  mean?  ''Angel  "? 
''  Trumpet  "  ? 

Joan.  Father,  you  know  perfectly  well  what  his 
mother's  letter  says. 

Lallie  {quoting),     ''  He  is  an  angel  in  any  house." 

Sir  Rupert.    Does  it  ?     H'm.     I  don't  remember. 

Joan.  Don't  remember  !  Why  you  must  have 
read  it  to  us  a  score  of  times. 

Sir  Rupert.  Well,  and  if  I  have?  I'm  sure  it 
should  have  done  you  good.  If  he  takes  after  his 
sweet  mother — and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he 
does — he  will  indeed  be  welcome.  A  quiet  dreamer, 
perhaps — yes,  I  can  picture  him — rather  an  invalid,  I 
gather.  How  he  will  love  my  statues  and  works  of 
art !      How  he  will  adore  the  gardens  ! 

Lallie.  He'll  hate  your  bedding  out.  (Sir 
Rupert  tries  to  stop  her.)  Every  real  gardener  does. 
Always  red  and  yellow  too.  The  Liberal  colours ! 
I  don't  know  how  you  can  do  it. 

Sir  Rupert.  Be  quiet,  Lallie.  His  mind  has 
lived  for  art  and — er — er — ^what  do  they  call  that 
business  of  cutting  a  bush  to  pieces  to  make  it  look 
like  a  bird  ? 

Both.  Topiary.  (Joan  sits  on  Sir  Rupert's 
L.  knee,  Lallie  on  his  r.  knee.     Very  animated.) 

Sir  Rupert.  That's  it.  Art  and  topiary.  How 
terrifying  he  will  find  the  whirl  of  life  in  this  house  ! 
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We  must  all  be  gentle  at  first  and  put  him  at  his 
ease. 

Joan,  (rise  and  go  l.c).  Good  gracious  !  I  hope 
he's  not  gawky  and  silly. 

Sir  Rupert.  In  all  probability  he  has  the  cognate 
bodily  and  mental  attitudes  fully  developed,  but  he 
might — I  say  he  might — have  a  bizarre  taste  in  waist- 
coats. (Rise  and  go  c).  Should  that  be  the  case,  let 
it  pass  unnoticed. 

Lallie  (rise,  front  of  couch).  Father,  supposing  he 
turned  out  to  be  perfectly  horrid  ? 

Sir  Rupert.  Horrid  !  A  Petavel  horrid  ?  They 
came  over  with  the  Conqueror. 

Joan.  A  great  many  horrid  people  came  over 
with  the  Conqueror. 

(Two  Menservants  enter  carrying  a  crate,  place  it 
just  inside  the  L.  of  door  and  retire.) 

Sir  Rupert.  One  moment.  (He  rises  and  goes 
to  the  crate.)  What  the  dickens  is  this  ?  Looks 
like  a  statue.  How  charming  of  him.  Just  what  I 
would  have  expected.  He  wishes  to  decorate  his 
own  rooms  !  Ah,  a  man  of  taste  and  culture,  surely. 
(He  turns  to  the  other  cases.)  These  must  contain 
pictures.  Probably  his  family  portraits — one  of  his 
dear  mother,  I  dare  say.  I  shall  like  to  see  that.  And 
what  is  this  ?  (He  raises  the  cover  of  the  cage.)  Ha,  ha  ! 
Cluck,  cluck  !  (He  puts  his  finger  up  and  gets  it  nipped.) 
Damn  !  Yes,  my  dear  girl,  what  exactly  were  you 
saying  just  now  ?  (He  returns  to  his  seat  R.  of  the 
table.)  Where  are  the  boys  ?  I  hope  they  had 
their  breakfasts  ? 

(Joan  sits  on  l.  of  table.) 

Lallie  (r.c).  Of  course  they  did.  Pietro  never 
flies  on  an  empty  stomach. 

Joan.  Basil  didn't  have  any.  He  only  takes  a 
little  whipped  buttermilk,  you  know. 

Sir    Rupert.    Ah    yes.    He's    training    (sucking 
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his  finger)  for  the  discus  throwing  at  the  Anglo- 
American  games,  isn't  he  ?  Well,  well ;  it's  al  1 
for  England.     [Going  up  to  porch)    And  Lady  Sarel  ? 

Lallie.  Talking  to  them  both  on  the  terrace 
about  their  souls. 

Sir  Rupert.  Just  like  her — always  thoughtful 
for  the  weak  spot. 

(Sir  Rupert  goes  to  the  porch  followed  hy  the  two  Girls.) 

Joan.    Don't  let  her  see  you're  looking. 

(Sir  Rupert  spies  cautiously  round  and  then  comes 
down  stage  again.) 

Sir  Rupert.  You  are  quite  right.  They  are 
together.  They  are  very  much  together.  She 
appears  to  be  telling  their  fortunes.  [Coming  down 
and  crossing  to  chair  L.  of  table.) 

Joan.  They  know  their  fortunes,  or  ought  to. 
I  wonder  what  Hyacinth  will  make  of  Lady  Sarel. 
[Sits  on  table.) 

Lallie.    He  might  make  love  to  her. 

Sir  Rupert  [sits  l.  of  table).  Certainly  not.  His 
late  dear  mother  assured  me  that  he  was  consecrated 
to  celibacy. 

Lallie.    What  does  that  mean  ?     (r.  of  table.) 

Sir  Rupert.  Never  mind  what  it  means.  It 
means  he's  not  a  marrying  man. 

Joan  [innocently).    Why  ? 

Sir  Rupert  [irritably).  Why  ?  Why  ?  Because 
he's  isn't. 

Lallie.    How  absurd. 

Joan.  Oh,  do  tell  us  why  !  [Sits  onSm  Rupert's 
knee.) 

Sir  Rupert.  He's — he's  not  that  sort.  He's  not 
been  brought  up  that  way.  He's — oh  hang  it,  I 
can't  explain  it.  Come  and  have  a  look  at  his  bird. 
He  can  peck.    Be  careful. 

[He  moves  up  the  stage  followed  hy  the  GirCS.    At 
that  moment  Lady  Sarel  enters  followed  by  Pietro 
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and  Basil.  Sir  Rupert  makes  his  way  to  a  seat 
on  the  club  fender  round  the  fireplace.  Lallie 
seats  herself  on  settee  down  R.  Joan  perches  herself 
on  the  table,  her  feet  on  the  chair  to  the  R.  of  it.) 

Lady  Sarel.  What  a  quantity  of  luggage  this 
man  is  bringing  with  him  ! 

Pietro.  We  shall  expect  to  see  a  Beau  Brummel, 
Sir  Rupert.  {He  seats  himself  beside  Lallie  on  the 
settee.) 

Basil.  And  not  a  golf  club,  gun,  or  fishing  rod 
in  the  whole  collection.  {He  surveys  the  whole  heap 
of  luggage  presently  finding  his  way  upstairs  to  first 
landing.) 

Lady  Sarel.  Ah  !  From  what  I  have  heard  he 
is  not  exactly  a  sportsman. 

Lallie.     Have  you  ever  met  him,  Susan  ? 

Lady  Sarel.  Yes,  my  dear.  {Sits  r.  of  table.) 
He  was  fourteen  and  I  was — well,  you  can  turn  it  up 
in  Debrett.  My  American  mother — I  had  three 
mothers,  you  know,  a  real,  a  step,  and  an  ''  in-law.'' 
The  step  was  American.  Well,  my  American  mother, 
I  say,  took  me  to  call  on  his  mother.  Hyacinth — 
I  shall  never  forget  the  youth's  elegant  name — 
took  me  into  the  garden.  He  had  a  box  of  seven 
snails — you  know 

Basil.    Hoddy-dods. 

Lady  Sarel.  That's  it !  Real  hoddy-dods — 
beauties.  We  played  ''  Snail,  snail,  blow  out  your 
horn.  If  you  don't  I'll  smash  you."  But  he  wouldn't 
let  me  smash  one. 

Lallie.    Too  tender-hearted  ? 

Lady  Sarel.    No — smashed  them  all  himself. 

Joan.  How  horrid  !  Doesn't  sound  much  like 
an  angel,  does  it  ? 

Sir  Rupert.  I  wish  you  wouldn't  call  Mr.  Petavel 
an  angel,  Joan.  Some  of  his  race  were  very  gallant 
fighting  men. 

Lady  Sarel.     It's  an  old  family,  I  suppose  ? 
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Sir  Rupert.    As  old  as  the  Conquest. 

Lady  Sarel.  I  suppose  that  comes  before  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  doesn't  it  ? 

Sir  Rupert.    Certainly  it  does — ^long  before. 

Lady  Sarel.  I  guessed  it,  of  course.  But  from 
the  way  my  American  mother  talked  I  always 
associated  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  with  the  monkeys  of 
the  stone  age.  How  ignorant  some  children  are  kept 
— even  in  America. 

PiETRO.  I  think  I  have  met  the  present  Lord 
Herringham. 

Basil.     So  have  L    He's  as  mad  as  they  make  'em . 

Sir  Rupert.     He  is,  I  believe,  a  disappointment 

to  his  family.     But  his  younger  brother,  Hyacinth 

[Rise  and  sit  L.  of  table,) 

Joan  {mimicking).    Ah — Hyacinth  ! 

Lallie.  Our  little  angel  is,  of  course,  very  differ- 
ent, because  he  always  lived  with  his  mother. 

Sir  Rupert.  He  had  a  good  and  sweet  mother 
and  a  worthy  father.  Hyacinth's  father  was  one  of 
the  most  active  men  of  his  day  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
He  moved  the  rejection  of  more  bills  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  Constance  —  Lady  Herringham  — 
made  me  promise  that,  when  her  end  came,  I  would 
be  a  father  to  her  youngest  boy.  ''  You  have  no 
son,"  she  said,  ''  let  Hyacinth  be  your  son."  She 
was  very  dear  to  me — a  sister.  We  agreed  wonder- 
fully about  nearly  everything — conscription  and 
disestablishment  and  the  Channel  Tunnel  and  so 
forth.  How  could  I  refuse  ?  I  didn't  want  to 
refuse.  I  shall  delight  in  being  a  second  father  to  the 
lad.  He  was  delicate  and  educated  at  home.  He  grew 
up  thoughtful,  quiet  and  reserved.  So  Constance 
told  me.  I  should  like  to  read  you  her  last  letter, 
young  men.  She  draws  the  picture  of  a  remarkable 
character — [he  crosses  to  breakfast-room  door  R.) — 
in  language  one  seldom  reads  nowadays.  I  will 
get  it  from  my  study.  A  sweet,  old-world  aroma 
still  clings  to  it. 
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{Exit  Sir  Rupert  r.) 
(Lady  Sarel  goes  up  stage  and  looks  at  luggage.) 

Joan.  How  well  we  know  that  old-world  aroma, 
eh,  Lallie  ? 

Lallie.     Yes — ^by  heart ! 

Joan  [quoting),  ''  My  dear,  dear  friend,  your 
missive  gave  me  a  sense  of  peace  and  security/' 

Lallie  [also  quoting).  ''  That  you  will  receive 
my  precious  son  into  the  bosom  of  your  family  is  a 
source  of  almost  celestial  joy  to  me/' 

Joan.  ''  Those  who  give  a  cup  of  cold  coffee  to 
Hyacinth  will  be  repaid  a  thousandfold." 

Lallie.  *'  He  is  an  angel  in  any  house.''  And 
plenty  more  like  that.  But  you've  got  to  hear  the 
lot  in  a  minute  or  two. 

Joan  [rise,  go  to  Lady  Sarel).  You  know,  Susan, 
father's  reason  for  doing  this  is  because  he  was  in 
love  with  the  angel's  mother.  (Basil  comes  down 
and  sits  on  table.) 

Lady  Sarel.  You've  no  business  to  believe  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  It  may  occur  to  you  certainly  ; 
but  you  mustn't  let  your  mind  dwell  on  it. 

Joan.  I  don't  blame  him.  I've  seen  her  portrait 
w^hen  she  was  only  twenty.  She  was  awfully  swish. 
[Sits  on  front  end  of  table.) 

PiETRO.     '' Swish '*  !     And  what  is  ''swish"  ? 

Joan.  Swish  ?  Oh,  it  means  *'  just  right." 
Anything  nice  to  eat  is  swish.  Pretty  clothes  are 
swish;  Susan's  hat  is  swish.  So's  Susan.  I'm 
swish.  So  is  Lallie.  So  is  father.  All  of  us.  As 
soon  as  you  look  at  people  you  know  if  they're  swish 
or  not. 

Lallie.    Will  the  angel  be  swish  ? 

Basil.  Poor  little  brute.  It's  a  shame  to  laugh  at 
him  like  this. 

Joan.  ''  Poor  little."  I  wonder  how  old  he  is. 
Everybody  talks  of  him  as  if  he  were  a  cherub. 
Pietro,  get  the  Debrett. 
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(PiETRO  rises  and  goes  to  the  bureau,  up  l.,  on  which 
stand  some  books.  At  this  moment  Sir  Rupert 
returns  with  his  letter.) 

Lallie.    Ah,  father,  tell  us  how  old  your  pet  is. 

Sir  Rupert  [as  he  crosses  to  the  fireplace).  Hya- 
cinth ?  How  old  is  he  ?  Let  me  see.  When  I 
saw  him  last  he  was  a  bright,  blue-eyed,  curly-headed 
little  fellow — always  eating  sweets. 

Lady  Sarel  {seated  r.  of  table).  Yes,  yes,  that  is 
how  I  remember  him  when  I  was  eight. 

PiETRO  {having  found  the  name  in  the  book).  Here 
he  is  !     Why,  he's  forty-two  ! 

Joan,  \ 

^AND^^  ^^^S^^^^^) •    Forty-two  ! 

Basil  J 

Sir  Rupert  (c.  crosses,  sits  l.  of  table).  Forty-two. 
You  surprise  me,  Pietro.  I  suppose  he  must  be.  I 
never  thought  of  it.  Never  thought  of  it.  Ah,  Fm 
afraid  I  live  in  the  yesterdays  !  Joan,  fetch  me  my 
glasses.     (Joan  fetches  glasses  from  trunk.) 

Basil.  Forty-two  !  Then  he's  quite  a  middle- 
aged  angel ! 

Lallie.  He  can't  be.  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing.     Angels  are  always  young  and  chubby. 

Sir  Rupert.  Ah,  the  soul  of  an  ideal  mother  is  re- 
vealed in  these  pages.  {He  puts  on  his  glasses  and 
reads  :)  "  My  dear,  dear  friend  ;  your  missive  gave 
me  a  sense  of  peace  and  security " 

Joan  {says  with  him).     ''  Peace  and  security." 

Sir  Rupert.  ''  — which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
exaggerate.  It  was  like  yourself.  That  you  will 
receive  my  precious  son  into  the  bosom  of  your 
family,  when  I  am  no  longer  here  to  share  my  life 
with  him,  is  a  source  of  almost  celestial  joy  to  me." 

l^KLLTE  {says  with  him).  '*  Celestial  joy  to  me." 
What  did  I  tell  you  ? 

Sir  Rupert.    '*  And  he,  too,  is  gratefully  conscious 
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of  the  privilege  awaiting  him.  Your  noble  action 
will  carry  its  own  reward,  for  those  who  give  a  cup 
of  cold  water " 

Lallie  {sotto  voce).     I  knew  it  wasn't  coffee. 

Sir  Rupert  {ivho  raises  his  head  irritably  at  the 
interruption  hut  does  not  catch  x^'hat  is  said).     "  — to 
Hyacinth  will  be  repaid  a  thousandfold.     He  is  an 
angel  in  any  house." 
{Thinking  he  has  finished  all  rise.     As  he  goes  on,  all 

sit  again.) 
"  You  will  find  him  a  man  of  exquisite  sensibilities  : 
one  whose  refinement  and  delicacy  of  feehng  exceed 
that  of  most  women  ;  and  despite  his  secluded  hfe, 
he  possesses  a  judgment  of  affairs  and  a  piercing 
understanding  that  would  have  opened  the  way  to 
the  highest  earthly  honours  had  his  ambition  been 
on  a  par  with  his  endowments.'' 

Lallie  {sotto  voce).     I  ask  you  ! 

Sir  Rupert.     I  beg  your  pardon. 

Lallie.    Nothing. 

Sir    Rupert.     I   wish  you    wouldn't    interrupt, 

Lallie.    I'm  trying  to .    Now  you've  made  me  lose 

my  place. 

Lady  Sarel  {mischievously).    Then  begin  it  again. 
{Gestures  of  horror  from  the  young  people.) 

Sir  Rupert.  ''  But  he  inclines  to  philosophy  and 
the  watchful  attitude  of  the  profound  thinker.  His 
requirements  are  amazinglj^  few ;  but  he  must  be 
surrounded  with  beautiful  objects  or  his  soul  faints." 
(Basil  howls — after  the  manner  of  a  prairie  dog 
serenading  the  moon — and  goes  up  c.) 

Sir  Rupert.    Eh ! 

Joan.    Nothing. 

Sir  Rupert.     ''  Of  his  extraordinary  charm  and 
chivalry  a  mother  must  not  speak  ;  but  he  will  come 
to  you  like  some  fabled  knight  of  old  romance." 
(Basil  thumps  armour  and  hurts  his  hand.) 

Sir  Rupert.    Basil !    It  is  fortunate  for  you  that 
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Sir  Guy  was  not  inside. — "  Without  fear  and  without 
reproach,  and  he  will  win  all  your  hearts  with  his  fine 
courtesy,  his  sprightly  humour  and  universal  patience 
and  charity.  Oh,  my  dear  old  friend,  never  was 
mother  more  blessed  in  a  noble  and  loving  and  inno- 
cent boy ;  never  has  sunshine  broken  through  grey 
clouds  as  Hyacinth  {blows  nose)  has  broken  through 
my  last  lonely  years.  And  to  you,  Rupey  dear, 
whose  devotion,  hem — hem — — 

(Sir  Rupert  stops  reading  and  folds  up  the  letter. 
His  voice  is  a  little  husky  and  he  is  obviously  moved 
by  emotion.) 

[Rise  and  goes  to  fireplace.)  There  follow  some  com- 
pliments to  myself  and — er — allusions  to  the  past 
that  I  need  hardly  read. 

[There  is  a  moment's  silence.  All  are  slightly  con- 
strained.) 

Lady  Sarel  [lightly).  Well,  you  girls  and  boys 
will  run  and  play  tennis  now,  won't  you  ? 

Basil.  You  will  have  to  play  without  me  for^  a 
bit.     I  haven't  done  my  discus  practice  yet. 

[He  runs  up  the  staircase  and  disappears.) 

Lallie.    Won't  you  play,  Susan  ? 

Lady  Sarel.  Not  this  morning,  dear.  I  want 
to  have  a  chat  with  your  father. 

Joan  [sorting  out  the  racquets  from  the  corner  up  R.). 
Come  along,  we  must  play  with  a  dummy. 

Lallie.  After  to-day  we  shall  have  the  angel  for 
a  dummy. 

Joan.  Croquet  will  be  about  his  mark,  I  should 
imagine. 

(Lallie  and  Joan  stroll  out  through  the  porch  followed 

by  Pietro.) 

(Lady  Sarel  fixing  her  eyes  on  Sir  Rupert,  who 

is  still  seated  on  the  club  fender.) 

Lady  Sarel.    How  brave  you  are  ! 
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Sir  RvFERTj{starting),    What's  that  ? 

Lady  Sarel.  I  say  how  brave  you  are.  (l.  of 
table.)  You  are  losing  two  daughters  and  are  about 
to  harbour  an  unknown  son. 

Sir  Rupert.  Oh,  I  see.  That  is  what  you  mean. 
Well,  I  shall  certainly  miss  the  two  girls,  although 
they  have  been  rather  expensive. 

Lady  Sarel.  Expensive  !  My  dear  Sir  Rupert, 
how  quaint  to  hear  a  man  of  your  wealth  say  that. 
(Sits  L.  of  table,) 

Sir  Rupert.  Oh,  I  don't  miss  the  money,  of 
course,  but  it's  such  a  nuisance  having  to  pretend 
that  you  can't  afford  anything.  You've  never  been 
a  man.  Lady  Sarel.  If  you  only  knew  how  we  are 
cursed  by  tradition. 

Lady  Sarel.  Well,  I  think  they'll  both  be  happy. 
Tell  me,  how  did  Lallie  come  to  meet  Count  Rossi  ? 

Sir  Rupert.  It  was  in  Florence.  My  wife  took 
the  girls  there  the  winter  before  she  died.  Well, 
Lallie,  as  you  know,  is  a  very  good  lawn- tennis  player. 
She  went  in  for  a  tournament  and  was  partnered  by 
the  Count.  I  need  say  no  more.  {Confidentially 
and  darkly)  You  know  what  these  mixed  doubles 
are. 

Lady  Sarel.    Ah,  yes,  yes. 

[Enter  Basil  down  the  staircase.  He  wears  a  light 
covert  coat  buttoned  up  at  the  neck  covering  athletic 
costume.  His  legs  are  bare  save  for  rubber  shoes. 
Once  in  the  hall  he  commences  to  hunt  about  for 
something.) 

Basil  (sings).  Oh,  where  and  oh  where  has  my 
little  discus  gone  ? 

Sir  Rupert  (rising  and  crossing  to  settee).  What  is 
it  you  want,  Basil  ? 

Basil.  My  discus,  Sir  Rupert.  Some  one's  always 
moving  it  for  me. 

Sir  Rupert.     It's  in  a  drawer  of  the  bureau. 

Basil.    Thanks  awfully.      Here  it  is. 
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Sir  Rupert.    I  saw  you  put  it  there.     {He  sits 
on  the  settee.) 
Basil.    Good  lord,  yes.    Sorry. 

{Exit  through  main  entrance.) 

Lady  Sarel.    Basil  is,  of  course,  very  well  off  ? 

Sir  Rupert.  He  must  be.  I  understand  that 
the  expense  of  training  for  these  games  would  ruin 
a  poor  man.  One  of  the  Monmouthshire  Malets, 
you  know. 

Lady  Sarel  {with  concern).  Ah  !  Not  the  funny 
Malets  ?     {Cross  to  c.) 

Sir  Rupert.    No,  Lady  Sarel.    The  rich  Malets. 

Lady  Sarel  {at  hack  of  couch).  Of  course,  of 
course.  Now,  Sir  Rupert,  I  want  to  have  a  chat  with 
you  on  a  very  intimate  matter.  You  will  soon  be 
all  alone. 

Sir  Rupert.  My  dear  Susan,  you  forget — I  shall 
have  Hyacinth. 

Lady  Sarel.  I  only  hope  he  will  take  the  place 
of  your  daughters. 

Sir  Rupert.  I  hope  he  will  to  some  extent— 
the  home  will  lose  some  gaiety  no  doubt- 

Lady  Sarel.  How  hell  adore  your  grand  old 
portraits — all  these  glories  of  Greek  art  {glancing  at 
busts  on  fedestals)  and  the  great  cool  spaces  of  your 
beautiful  home. 

Sir  Rupert.  Hyacinth  will  bring  an  atmosphere 
of  contemplation  and  intellectual  calm — * — 

Lady  Sarel.  Do  you  think  you  will  be  satisfied 
with  that  ? 

Sir  Rupert.  When  a  man  has  buried  his  wife 
and  married  his  daughters,  he  has  earned  a  little 
peace  and  repose. 

{Crash  of  glass  off  L.) 

He's  done  it  again.     {Rises.) 
Lady  Sarel.    Who's  done  what  ? 
Sir    Rupert.    Basil   practising.    Sometimes   the 
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discus  slips  from  his  hand  at  a  wrong  angle  and  goes 
through  one  of  the  greenhouses — always  a  different 
greenhouse.  (Sits  again.)  It's  very  unfortunate  ; 
I  suppose  the  boy  does  his  best  to  avoid  it,  and  he 
must  practise,  but  I  shall  be  so  glad  when  these 
games  are  over. 

Lady  Sarel.  Long  before  that  I  must  leave  you. 
When  the  girls  are  married  my  occupation  will  be 
gone.     I  shall  miss  you  all  horribly. 

Sir  Rupert.  Not  more,  dear  Susan,  than  we 
shall  miss  you.     I  expect  you  will  be  marrying  again. 

Lady  Sarel.  My  dear  Sir  Rupert,  once  a  pretty 
widow  always  a  pretty  widow. 

[Crash  of  glass.) 

Oh  dear !  Oh  dear !  How  terrible !  The  poor 
grapes  ! 

Sir  Rupert.  Never  mind.  Never  mind.  We 
mustn't  worry.  It's  all  for  England,  all  for  England. 
[Cross  to  fireplace.) 

Lady  Sarel.  But  the  Hyacinth  ?  He'll  miss 
his  mother. 

Sir  Rupert.     Surely  not  at  forty-two. 

Lady  Sarel.  Remember  the  circumstances.  Ah  ! 
Sir  Rupert,  you  can  be  a  father  to  him,  but  you  can't 
be  a  mother. 

Sir  Rupert  [reproachfully).  Susan,  Susan,  I 
believe  you  want  to  drive  me  to  the  altar  again. 
[Comes  to  table.) 

Lady  Sarel  [sits).  Why  not  ?  A  woman  of 
charm  and  tact  approximating  to  your  own  age. 

Sir  Rupert.    Ah  !    So  difficult  to  find. 

Lady  Sarel.  Would  you  think  me  indelicate  if 
I  mentioned  a  name  ? 

Sir  Rupert.    Not  at  all !    Not  at  all ! 

Lady  Sarel.  Well,  say  Mrs.  Whippingham-For- 
gast  ? 

Sir  Rupert  [beaming  rather  fatuously).    Laura  ! 
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Lady  Sarel.  Fm  glad  that  you  can  call  her 
Laura. 

Sir  Rupert.  No,  no,  I  am  perfectly  happy  as  I 
am. 

Lady  Sarel.  And  so  am  L 

Sir  Rupert.  And  the  dear  children,  God  bless 
them,  they're  perfectly  happy  too. 

Lady  Sarel.  Then  we're  all  perfectly  happy  ! 

(Motor  horn  off  R.    Both  rise.     Robert  enter  r.  and 
goes  off  c.) 

(Joan  bursts  into  the  room  excitedly  from  main  entrance.) 

Joan.  He's  coming !  [Pushes  r.  chair  under 
table.) 

Sir  Rupert.    Who  ?    Hyacinth  ? 

Joan.  Yes.  In  the  motor.  Coming  up  the  drive 
like  a  funeral  procession. 

[Motor  horn  second  time.) 

(Lallie  bursts  in,  followed  by  Pietro.) 

Lallie.    The  angel !    The  angel !     [Cross  to  Joan.) 

[Motor  horn  third  time.) 

There's  his  trumpet.  Oh,  father !  Oughtn't  we 
to  go  down  on  our  knees  ? 

Pietro.  There  ought  to  be  soft  music.  [Goes 
to  piano  R.  of  settee.) 

Sir  Rupert.  Don't  touch  the  piano  !  You 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourselves.  We  must  give 
the  dear  fellow  a  hearty  welcome. 

[He  hurries  from  the  fireplace  to  the  main  entrance. 
Lady  Sarel  is  at  fireplace.  Pietro  has  dropped 
down  from  piano  to  below  the  settee  R.  and  the  Girls 
stand  together  below  the  table  L.c.  There  is  a  moment 
of  hushed  anticipation.  The  motor-car  is  heard 
drawing  up.  Again  a  pause.  Sir  Rupert  steps 
into  the  porch.  Footsteps  are  heard  on  the  gravel 
path  and  he  returns  to  R.c.) 
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Sir  Rupert.    Here  he  is  !    Here  he  is ! 

(Hyacinth  Petavel  now  appears  at  the  porch  entrance. 
He  is  a  dapper,  prosperous-looking  man  of  forty-two, 
though  seemingly  younger.  About  his  clothes,  his 
manner  and  his  voice  there  is  a  great  air  of  precision. 
He  has  a  winning  smile  and  an  insinuating  style 
which  counterbalance  the  obvious  fact  that  he  has 
been  spoilt  all  his  life.  He  is  dressed  in  deep  mourn- 
ing, wears  an  overcoat  notimthstanding  the  warm 
weather  and  brings  with  him  three  small  dogs,  two  on 
leads,  one  under  arm.  All  three  dogs  have  large 
black  bows  tied  round  their  necks.) 

Hyacinth  [entering  with  an  all-embracing  smile 
and  taking  Sir  Rupert's  hand  warmly).  My  bene- 
factor ! 

[He  gives  Sir  Rupert  his  hat  which  Sir  Rupert 
carries  reverently  till  the  end  of  the  act.) 

Sir  Rupert.  Welcome,  my  dear  Hyacinth ! 
Welcome  gladly — for  your  dear  mother's  sake  and 
also  for  your  own. 

Hyacinth.  My  dear  Sir  Rupert,  I  accept  every- 
thing [hands  stick  to  Sir  Rupert)  in  the  same  large 
spirit  [hands  two  dogs  to  Sir  Rupert)  that  you  offer  it 
[hands  small  dog  to  Sir  Rupert).    Your  daughters  ? 

Sir    Rupert.    Yes.    Mr.    Hyacinth    Petavel — 
Lallie — Joan. 

Hyacinth  [taking  Lallie's  hand  caressingly). 
Lallie  !  How  charming  !  And  what  might  ''  Lallie  " 
be  short  for  ? 

Lallie.    Eulaha. 

Hyacinth.  EulaUa !  Eulaha !  [He  lingers  over 
the  word.)  I  shall  call  you  Eulalia.  [Cross  to  between 
Girls,  takes  hand  of  each.)  And  Joan  !  Joan  !  Dear 
girls.  You  must  learn  to  care  for  me.  [To  Joan.) 
White  is  scarcely  your  colour,  is  it  ?  [Cross  to  Lady 
Sarel.) 
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{Although  occasionally  interrupted  Hyacinth  gives 
the  impression  of  talking  withoiit  ceasing  from  the 
moment  of  his  entrance  to  the  end  of  the  act.) 

Sir  Rupert.    Lady  Sarel. 

(Hyacinth  and  Lady  Sarel  bow  to  each  other,) 

Hyacinth.  How  cold  you  are  here.  No  fire  ! 
What  is  the  temperature  ?  [He  looks  round.)  Ah, 
you  have  no  thermometer.  I  will  put  mine  up. 
(Comes  c.)  As  I  drove  along  your  noble  avenue  of 
chestnuts,  my  dear  Sir  Rupert  (Lallie  sits  l.  of 
table),  which  want  lopping  by  the  way,  my  thoughts 
were {seeing  Pietro).     Your  son,   Sir  Rupert  ? 

Sir  Rupert,  Count  Pietro  Rossi — he  short] v  will 
be. 

Hyacinth  {taking  Pietro's  hand).  Romance ! 
Romance  !  It  only  wanted  that !  I  love  romance. 
I  am  not  unromantic  myself.  I  have  even  permitted 
myself  one  or  two  flirtations.  Morganatic  of  course. 
In  me  you  see  a  man  of  kindly  heart  and  invincible 
good  nature.  Henceforth  my  little  gifts  are  at  the 
service  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  this  house. 
I  will  re-design  your  gardens,  clip  your  bushes  into 
beautiful  shapes,  teach  you,  if  possible,  the  new 
sensitiveness.     Sunshine  and  bright  faces  round  me, 

(Robert  enters  and  puts  down  hat-case  and  despatch- 
case.) 

a  modest  table,  beautiful  pictures — I  have  brought 
mine  with  me — ^beautiful  clothes — I  will  design  some 
for  you — and  a  fire  in  my  bedroom  both  winter  and 
summer — these  things  alone  are  vital.  Cold  kills 
me.  Would  you  mind  shutting  that  door  ?  My  dear 
mother  used  to  say,  "Keep  Hyacinth  warm  and  you'll 
keep  him  happy."  She  was  right.  She  usually 
was.     Ah,  my  good  man,  how  are  we  going  on  ? 

Robert.    Well,  sir,  I  think  we  Ve  broken  the  back 
of  it. 
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Hyacinth.  Good.  Brave  fellows  !  You  are  pro- 
bably surprised  [to  Sir  Rupert)  at  the  scanty  quan- 
tity of  my  luggage.  I  have  brought  only  a  few  choice 
treasures — but  nothing  Greek.  [Looking  at  statues.) 
Hellenic  art  is  discredited  now,  as  you  know.  So  is 
the  old  school  of  portrait  painting.  [He  glances  round 
at  the  old  portraits  on  the  walls.)  No  one  is  justified 
in  admiring  an  old  picture.  It  is  like  pouring  one's 
sensitiveness  into  a  funeral  urn.  But  I  shall  have 
much  to  tell  you  later  of  these  things.  Meanwhile 
you  must  learn  to  love  my  dear  cockatoo,  Abelard. 
(He  removes  cover  from  the  cage.)  A  fellow  of  infinite 
jest !  My  canary,  Heloise,  singularly  enough  expired 
on  the  day  of  my  mother's  passing. 

Sir  Rupert.     Very  natural.     [Seated.) 

Hyacinth.  I  always  felt  that  there  was  an 
affinity  between  them.  [He  turns  to  the  luggage.) 
My  treasures  are  few,  but  I  think  they  will  interest 
you.  That  case  contains  my  mother's  portrait  by 
the  Futurist,  Sanguinetti.  It  represents  a  synthesis 
of  all  the  impressions  produced  by  her  upon  the 
artist.  They  were  very  unexpected.  I  may  explain 
it  to  you  one  of  these  days — some  wet  afternoon 
perhaps. 

Lallie  [rises).  Would  you  like  anything  before 
luncheon,  Mr.  Petavel  ? 

Hyacinth.  Call  me  Hyacinth.  Every  one  must 
call  me  Hyacinth.  I  will  take  a  glass  of  dry  sherry, 
if  I  may, 

(Robert  crosses  from  c.  to  exit  r.      Other  man  carries 
suit-case.) 

And  my  dogs  !  My  dear,  brave  dogs  !  Shem,  Ham 
and  Japhet.  Shem  is  a  dog  of  moods — Chappy  as  a 
rule,  but  easily  cast  down.  Ham  is  a  socialist — ^greedy 
and  grasping  ;  though  he  improves.  Japhet  relies 
lupon  charm,  but  is  a  little  untruthful — ^like  many 
charming  people.  All  are  needing  refreshment. 
(To  the  Servant  who  has  just  put  down  some  luggage.) 
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My  good  man,  will  you  kindly  take  our  little  friends 
to  their  quarters.  And  whatever  you  do,  see  that 
the  kennels  face  South. 

(Man  takes  the  dogs  off  through  main  entrance.) 

Sir  Rupert.  And  now  your  rooms,  my  dear 
Hyacinth ? 

Hyacinth.  Anywhere  !  Anywhere  !  So  long  as 
I  face  South.  That  is  a  sine  qua  non.  I  always  face 
South,  both  physically  and  mentally.  A  bedroom, 
a  bathroom,  a  study  and  a  withdrawing-room  of  a 
size  to  display  certain  of  my  works  of  art.  That  is 
all  I  shall  need.  Larger  accommodation  would  only 
bewilder  me.  I  move  for  choice  in  the  humblest 
radius. 

Sir  Rupert.    We  thought  the  scarlet  suite 

Hyacinth.  How  kind  !  How  kind  !  But ''  scar- 
let " — no.  The  colour  scheme  can  be  altered  later. 
There  is  no  hurry.     {Cross  and  sit  on  settee.) 

[There  is  a  wild  yell  from  outside  the  main  entrance, 
Basil  Malet  in  shorts  and  sweater,  barelegged,  and 
bareheaded,  bursts  into  the  room.  He  is  half  frenzied 
with  excitement.) 

Basil  {shouting).  I've  done  it !  IVe  done  it  ! 
One  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet,  four  inches.  One 
hundred  and  forty-eight  feet,  four  inches.  One- 
tenth  of  an  inch  over  the  record.  I  knew  I  should  do 
it.  I  knew.  What  about  Chicago  now  ?  One 
hundred  and  forty-eight  feet,  four  inches  !  England 
for  ever  ! 

{With  a  wild  whoop  of  triumph  he  rushes  back  into  the 
grounds.  Hyacinth  receives  the  interruption  with 
complete  imperturbability.  There  is  no  change  in  his 
face  save  the  slightest  suggestion  to  the  observant  that 
he  is  making  up  his  mind  that  anything  of  that  sort 
there  may  be  about  the  house  shall,  for  the  future, 
be  kept  tied  up.    Sir  Rupert  ineffectually  endea- 
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voiirs  to  quiet  Basil  and  the  others  titter.     Joan 
leaves  her  handkerchief  to  Basil  as  he  goes  off.) 

Hyacinth.  One  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet, 
four  inches.     He's  not  dangerous  ? 

Sir  Rupert.     It's  only  Basil. 

Hyacinth.  Ah !  only  Basil !  You  lunch,  of 
course,  at  two  and  dine  at  nine  ? 

Sir  Rupert.     Well,  one-thirty — and  eight  we 

Hyacinth  {goes  c).  Because  you  have  never 
thought  it  out.  Believe  me,  two  and  nine  are  the 
only  possible  hours.  I  shall  not  have  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  convincing  you  on  physiological  grounds. 
I  wish  to  disturb  nothing — merely  to  fall  into  your 
ways  as  unobtrusively  as  possible — like  a  dewdrop 
joining  a  stream — ^but  there  are  little  things  that  I 
must  modify  for  your  greater  happiness.  I  mean  to 
help  you  in  these  little  things,  I  do,  indeed.  So 
we  will  start  with  luncheon  at  two  and  dinner  at 
nine  ;  and,  believe  me,  you  will  soon  live  to  bless 
me  for  the  change. 

(Robert  enters  through  breakfast-room  door  R.  with 
a  glass  of  sherry  on  a  tray.) 

Ah !  I  am  obleeged.  {He  only  smells  the  wine.) 
Manzinilla.  A  pleasant  wine,  but  we  shall  soon  all 
prefer  Amontillado.  {He  waves  it  away  and  Robert 
retires  through  breakfast-room  door  R.).  {Going  gradu-  ^ 
ally  upstairs.)  Perhaps  I  might  now  inspect  my 
rooms  ?  The  servants  must  be  careful  when  they 
bring  up  my  luggage  not  to  damage  this  old  oak. 
It  is  glorious.  But  the  antlers,  the  swords  and  spears ! 
And  the  armour  !  Have  your  senses  never  ached 
when  you  caught  that  stag's  glassy  eyes  fixed  on 
you  ?  My  dear  Sir  Rupert — {he  draws  him  to  him 
and  whispers  in  his  ear) — quite  demode.  Away  with 
them. 

iXhey  are  ascending  the  stairs.) 
Sir  Rupert.    My  dear  Hyacinth,  anything 
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Hyacinth  {pausing  half-way  up  the  staircase). 
Dear  friend,  how  can  I  thank  you  ?  I  am  a  man 
of  few  words,  shy,  retiring,  a  scholar,  a  philosopher. 
And  yet  you  shall  never  regret  this  day.  You  shall 
look  back  and  regard  this  17th  of  August  as  a  land- 
mark, a  milestone,  not  only  in  your  own  distin- 
guished career,  but  in  the  history  of  your  house  and 
the  chronicles  of  your  race.  {He  moves  up  a  step,) 
Have  you  ever  thought  of  installing  a  lift  ? 

Sir  Rupert  {who  still  carries  Hyacinth's  hat). 
Never  ! 

Hyacinth.  Fm  inclined  to  think  it  might  be  an 
improvement.    We  shall  see.    We  shall  see. 

{Exeunt  Hyacinth  and  Sir  Rupert.) 

(When  they  have  gone,  the  remaining  four  exchange 
glances.  Then  simultaneously,  they  all,  with  the 
exception  of  Lady  Sarel,  draw  a  deep  breath  and 
collapse,  Joan  and  Lallie  on  the  chairs  on  either 
side  of  the  table  and  Pietro  on  the  settee.) 

Lady  Sarel  {rapturously).  Swish !  {She  sinks 
on  to  the  club  fender.) 

curtain. 


ACT  II 

The  Scene  ^5  the  same  as  in  Act  I,  but  considerable 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  decoration  of  it.  A 
clean  sweep  has  been  made  of  the  family  portraits, 
stands  of  armour,  antlers,  foxes'  brushes,  etc.  The 
busts  have  gone,  together  with  the  Greek  statuary 
that  stood  in  the  windows.  On  the  walls  are  now 
some  choice  specimens  of  Futurist  art.^  These 
pictures,  though  sufficiently  absurd  to  be  recognized 
as  Futurist,  must  not  be  painted  in  jarring  colours. 
They  must  really  decorate  the  room  in  a  quaint  way 
and  at  no  cost  jar  on  the  audience,  except,  perhaps, 
when  specific  attention  is  drawn  to  them.  Down 
extreme  R.  and  up  L.  centre,  where  formerly  stood 
the  pedestals  bearing  busts,  are  now  specimens  of 
Cubist  statuary.  The  one  down  R.  bears  some 
remote  resemblance  to  a  human  being  trying  to 
throw  the  discus,  but  the  one  up  L.  centre  is  like 
nothing  on  this  earth.  The  remaining  furniture 
stands  in  the  same  positions  as  in  Act  I.  On  the 
hearth  a  great  fire  is  raging  though  it  is  still  August, 
the  '^ist,  only  two  weeks  having  elapsed.  On  the 
wall,  L.  of  main  entrance,  is  a  large  thermometer, 

(When  the  curtain  rises  Hyacinth  enters  from  door 
above  staircase  l.  carrying  a  billiard  cue,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  fireplace  followed  by  Lallie,  Joan,  Lady 
Sarel  and  Sir  Rupert,  tsjho  form  in  line  across 
stage,  while  Hyacinth  explains  picture  over  fire- 
place. Basil  lounges  on  the  settee  r.c.  and  Pietro 
on  the  chair  before  the  bureau.    Both  the  latter  are 

1  Amateurs  who  find  difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable 
pictures  and  statues  for  this  scene  are  advised  to  approach 
Samuel  French,  Ltd.,  on  the  matter. 
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smoking  cigarettes.  All  the  party  are  in  evening 
dress,  Joan  and  Lallie  wear  girlish  gowns,  hut 
Lady  Sarel  wears  a  gown  of  shimmering  silver 
that  might  have  been  designed  for  a  fairy  queen. 
Hyacinth  designed  it  of  course,  and,  moreover,  this 
is  a  fairy  play,) 

Hyacinth.  This  amazing  study  represents  the 
emotion  of  a  parachutist.  It  is  a  painting  of  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  faUing  man.  You  do  not  see 
the  faUing  man.     Eh  ? 

Sir  Rupert.    No. 

Hyacinth.  The  first  thing  to  do — as  with  all 
works  of  our  school — is  to  get  into  the  centre  of  it. 
Then  you  will  understand  the  looming  sheet  of  silk 
that  supports  the  parachutist.  You  are  the  para- 
chutist— do  you  see  ? 

Sir  Rupert,  \ 

Joan,   ^^^^'  |  i^^S^^^^^)-    ^es,  yes.     Indeed,  yes. 

Lallie  / 

Basil.    Not  a  hope. 

Hyacinth  {looks  reprovingly  at  Basil,  then  con- 
tinues). You  are  falling.  As  you  look  at  it,  you 
feel  you  are  falling.  You  wonder  if  you  will  let  go. 
That  is  what  the  open  and  shut  hands  mean.  You 
wonder  if  you  will  fall  on  stony  soil  or — well,  you 
see  the  paving  stones.  These  force  lines,  as  we  call 
them,  indicate  the  upward  rush  of  the  air.  The 
trees  rush  up,  do  you  see,  when  you  reach  their 
level :  so  do  the  birds.  That  is  a  bird.  {He  points 
to  it,) 

Sir  Rupert.     It  is  really  very  wonderful. 

Lady  Sarel.  And  you  expound  it  so  beauti- 
fully, Hyacinth. 

Joan.     It's  just  lovely  to  listen  to  you. 

Lallie.     Oh,  do  tell  us  about  the  others. 

Hyacinth  {gratified).  He  leads  procession  across 
stage  to  staircase,)     I  think  I  have  explained  them 
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all,  haven't  I  ?  Ah,  no.  This  one  over  the  door. 
{He  moves  to  the  main  entrance,  stopping  on  the  way 
to  tap  the  thermometer.) 

(Sir  Rupert  and  the  ladies  follow  him  in  meek  and 
reverent  procession.) 

This — [pointing  with  billiard  cue) — is  Sanguinetti's 
famous  portrait  of  my  mother. 

Sir  Rupert.     Oh  !  don't  say  that  I 

Hyacinth.     Paris  went  mad  over  it,  so  did  Rome. 

PiETRO.  Who  can  blame  them  ?  {All  look  re- 
proachfully at  him.) 

Hyacinth.  The  portrait  of  my  mother.  You, 
my  dear  friend  {to  Sir  Rupert)  had  possibly  not 
guessed  that  ? 

Sir  Rupert.  Ah — um — well,  no.  But  I  dare 
say  she  aged  towards  the  end. 

Hyacinth.  Not  at  all.  She  was  eternally 
beautiful. 

Sir  Rupert.  But  she  has  only  one  eye  and  one 
ear. 

Hyacinth.  Why  more  ?  Her  two  eyes  were 
alike  and  her  two  ears  were  alike.  The  Futurists 
rightly  deem  it  totally  useless  to  reproduce  them 
both.  They  hate  vain  repetitions.  Only  Nature 
is  stupid  enough  to  repeat  herself.  The  beauty  of 
the  rest  of  the  picture  can  scarcely  be  conveyed  in 
mere  words.  Observe  these  agitated  lines.  They 
represent  the  chaotic  whirl  of  excitement  that  my 
mother's  beautiful  face  had  upon  Sanguinetti.  All  the 
poetry  in  his  soul  was  stirred — he  flung  it  upon  the 
canvas  in  terms  of  art — and — and  there  you  have  it. 

Basil.  And  there  you  have  it.  {All  look  dis- 
gustedly at  him.) 

Hyacinth.  FU  tell  you  about  the  others,  some 
other  time.  This  is  called  ''  Dead  Heads."  You 
observe  the  eagle  eye  of  the  Box  Office  Keeper  in 
the  corner.    This  one  is  called  ''  Thoughts  on  pas- 
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sing  a  doubtful  cheque  for  two  pounds,"  and  this 
— if  I  remember  rightly — is  a  portrait  of  myself. 

Lallie.  And  to  think  that  I  used  to  sneer  at 
the  post-impressionists  ! 

Joan.  How  different  you  have  made  life  seem, 
Hyacinth. 

Hyacinth.  It  was  inevitable.  [The  line  breaks 
up.  Sir  Rupert  to  fireplace.  Lallie  and  Joan 
to  table.  Hyacinth  c.  Lady  Sarel  r.c.  Hya- 
cinth hands  the  billiard  cue  to  Sir  Rupert,  who 
places  it  in  a  corner  of  the  room).  You  are  beginners 
yet,  of  course.  I  have  been  here  only  a  fortnight. 
But  in  time  I  shall  make  you  fully  understand. 
Think  of  what  they  paint,  these  leaping  children  of 
to-day — those  servants  of  the  Time  Spirit.  Not 
the  vulgar  nude  (Lady  Sarel  puts  wrap  round  her 
shoulders),  nor  stagnant  landscapes,  nor  wretched 
still  life,  but  motion,  motion,  always  motion.  The 
great  crowds  in  the  excitement  of  labour ;  the 
multi-coloured  and  polyphonic  surf  of  revolutions  ; 
the  nocturnal  vibrations  of  arsenals  and  workshops 
beneath  their  violent  electric  moons  ;  the  greedy 
stations,  swallowing  smoking  snakes  ;  the  factories 
hung  from  the  clouds  by  strings  of  smoke  ;  the 
bridges,  leaping  like  gymnasts  over  the  diabolical 
cutlery  of  sun-bathed  rivers  ;  the  lithe  liners,  like 
beasts  of  prey,  scenting  the  horizon ;    the  flight  of 

aeroplanes,  the  flapping  of  flags (Sir  Rupert 

unconsciously  imitates  business.) 

Basil  (rises).  I  say,  Hy  !  While  you're  at  it 
tell  us  how  you  explain  away  these  nightmares. 
(He  indicates  the  weird  statuary.)  (Pietro  rises 
and  goes  to  piano.) 

Hyacinth  (going  r.).  My  name  is  Hyacinth. 
Please  respect  my  wish  to  be  called  ''  Hyacinth." 
.  .  .  These  are  Cubist  revelations.  This  one  (turn- 
ing to  the  one  down  R.)  is  a  modern  version  of  the 
once  famous  Discobolus  of  Myron.  You  see  how 
the  dead  bones  are  made  to  live.     (Goes  above  settee.) 
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Basil  {rising  and  going  to  it).  What !  I  thought 
it  was  a  cook  tossing  a  pancake. 

Joan.     Basil,  how  absurd  of  you. 

Basil.  I  swear  I  did.  Do  you  call  that  a  dis- 
cus ?  And  look  at  the  stand  of  him.  {He  pinches 
the  statue.)  He's  all  knobs.  No  shoulder  muscles. 
No  pectoral  muscles.  No  stomach  muscles.  You 
see  things  like  this  in  bottles  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons.  Why,  the  poor  bmte  could  never 
keep  his  arm  out  at  right  angles. 

Hyacinth  (icily).  What  a  Cubist  doesn't  know 
about  angles  is  not  worth  knowing,  my  dear  boy. 
You  would  look  like  that — if  Matisse  condescended 
to  model  you. 

PiETRO.  Well,  tell  us  what  is  this  paralytic 
block  ?     {He  indicates  the  one  up  L,c.) 

Hyacinth.  That  ''  paralytic  block,''  as  you  call 
it,  is  the  most  marvellous  piece  in  my  collection. 
It  is  called  ''  Evolution,"  and  you  will  notice  how 
subtly  all  form  has  been  avoided.  Form  is  death, 
remember.  {He  turns  to  Basil.)  This  statue  means 
nothing 

Lady  Sarel.     I  know 


Hyacinth.  — and  everything.  You  will  have 
felt  for  yourselves  that  it  is  intensely  provocative 
of  the  contemplation  of  origins.  {Crosses  to  fire- 
place.) 

Basil  {cross  front  of  settee  up  c).     Yes Well, 

let's  go  and  contemplate  origins  somewhere  else. 
It's  hot  enough  to  roast  an  ox  in  here.  I  don't 
want  Turkish  baths  more  than  twice  a  week.  Come 
down  to  the  lake.     Come  along,  Joan. 

PiETRO.  Yes.  We  will  contemplate  oranges 
on  the  lake  and  get  cool.     Come  along,  Lallie. 

(Basil  and  Pietro  stroll  out  through  main  entrance. 
Hyacinth  drops  down  to  the  fireplace.  As  soon 
as  the  young  men's  backs  are  turned  Joan  and 
Lallie  hasten  to  Hyacinth.  Their  manner  is 
mysterious.) 
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Joan    ^ 
and      >  Now  ? 
Lallie.  j 

Hyacinth.  There  could  not  be  a  more  suitable 
opportunity. 

(Joan  and  Lallie  meekly  walk  off  after  Basil  and 

PlETRO.) 

Sir  Rupert  [above  table).  Perhaps,  Susan,  if 
you  don't  mind ? 

Lady  Sarel.  Not  at  all.  I  will  go  with  them. 
[She  turns  to  Hyacinth.)  How  can  I  thank  you  ! 
If  you  could  only  realize  how  I  hung  upon  your  words. 
You — you  have  given  me  a  new  soul. 

Hyacinth.  My  dear  Lady  Sarel,  novelty  is  Ufe 
— remember  that  ! 

(Lady  Sarel  Imgeringly  leaves  him,  and  follows 
the  young  people  off.  Hyacinth  remains  sitting 
on  the  club  fender,  notwithstanding  the  huge  fire. 
Sir  Rupert  seats  himself  in  chair  l.  of  table.) 

Sir  Rupert.  Tell  me,  Hyacinth,  what  do  you 
think  of  Lady  Sarel  ? 

Hyacinth.     A    charming    woman,    but    she    has 
omitted  to  close  the  door.     {Shuts  door,  taps  ther- 
mometer and  returns  to  fire.)     First  of  all,  I  wish  to  ^ 
speak  to  you  about  the  girls. 

Sir  Rupert.  Ah !  IVe  suspected  for  several 
days  that  you  were  not  quite  happy  about  them. 

Hyacinth.  It  is  a  genuine  sorrow  to  me.  [Puts 
log  on  fire.)  Seldom  has  a  duty  appeared  more 
painful.  It  seems  so  thankless,  so  ungracious  to 
come  into  a  house,  be,  as  it  were,  absorbed  by  a  noblej 
and  distinguished  man  and  his  daughters,  and  ther 
bring  sorrow  and  disappointment  upon  them. 

Sir  Rupert  [rather  alarmed).  You  have  a  right 
to  say  what  you  think.  I  know  your  wisdom.] 
Duty  is  duty. 
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Hyacinth.  Duty  is  duty.  To-morrow,  for  in- 
stance, there  is  to  be  a  picnic  on  the  island  in  the 
lake.  Duty  will  take  me  there,  for  I  know  my 
absence  would  throw  a  shadow.     But  I  hate  picnics. 

Sir  Rupert.  So  do  I.  Eating  on  the  grass  ! 
Makes  one  feel  like  a  rabbit. 

Hyacinth.  Precisely.  Yet  we  shall  both  do  our 
duty  in  that  and  a  much  more  important  matter. 
It  is  a  grief  to  a  kind-hearted  man  to  oppose  the 
ambitions  of  the  young.  But  what  are  we  here 
for  ?  To  help  the  rising  generation  to  plant  its 
feet  firmly  and  to  take  tender  thought  for  the  unborn. 
As  a  student  of  history,  philosophy,  heredity  and 
eugenics,  the  unborn  are  my  constant  attention.  I 
can  come  to  the  subject  without  prejudice,  for  I  shall 
never  marry  myself.  But  I  am  afraid  I'm  keeping 
the  fire  from  you.  {Moves  along  kerb.  Sir  Rupert 
turns  chair  as  a  screen.)  Now  I  like  Basil  Malet  and 
Count  Rossi — the  one  has  considerable  charm,  the 
other  unquestionable  ability.  And  I  love  Eulalia 
and  Joan  only  less  than  you  do.  But  it  has  been 
made  vitally  clear  to  my  observation  that  these 
contemplated  alliances  are  in  the  highest  degree 
undesirable,  not  only  in  present  but  also  in  potential 
interests. 

Sir  Rupert  [delicately).    The — er — unborn. 

Hyacinth.  We  may  ignore  them  entirely,  since 
neither  of  these  engagements  can  be  allowed  to 
continue. 

Sir  Rupert.    Do  you  go  as  far  as  that  ? 

Hyacinth.  Emphatically,  though  reluctantly. 
Let  us  take  Rossi  first.  Now  fusion  of  Latin  and 
Anglo-Saxon  blood  is  an  eminently  unsatisfactory 
idea ;  but  when  we  consider  the  history  of  the 
Rossi,  when  we  plunge  into  mediaeval  Florence  and, 
with  the  eye  of  the  mind,  mark  the  ancestors  of  the 
Count  at  their  barbarous  work 

Sir  Rupert.  But  that's  all  so  long  ago.  And 
I  might  mention  that  there  is  something  martial  in 
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me,  too.     I  am  the  Honorary  Colonel  of  two  Terri- 
torial battalions. 

Hyacinth.  There's  the  point !  Think  of  the 
tigerish  love  of  blood  on  both  sides  ;  and  if  we  blend 
two  such  heredities — what  may  we  produce  ?  A 
monster — a  creature  with  an  appalling,  inherited 
lust  for  rapine,  murder  and  sudden  death — a  second 
Napoleon. 

Sir  Rupert.  To  me  he  was  the  greatest  man 
that  ever  walked  this  earth. 

Hyacinth.  Your  honorary  colonelcies  prejudice 
you  in  his  favour.  You  have  not  considered  him 
sociologically. 

Sir  Rupert  [mopping  his  forehead).  By  Jove, 
this  room  is  hot  !  [He  moves  to  the  chair  on  the  right 
of  the  table.)     But  Rossi  seems  pacific  enough. 

Hyacinth.  He  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
blood  in  his  veins,  as  we  all  are. 

Sir  Rupert.  They  seem  to  love  each  other  very 
much.  He  is  a  gentleman.  It  also  happens  that 
he  is  wealthy. 

Hyacinth.  My  dear  friend,  these  very  apparent 
advantages  are  what  have  decided  me  against  him. 
To  be  wealthy,  if  you  are  an  Italian,  is  to  be 
polygamous. 

Sir  Rupert.    Polygamous,  Hyacinth  ! 

Hyacinth.  The  custom  of  the  country.  I  have 
known  a  Sicilian  Prince  who  made  love  to  four 
women  on  his  honeymoon — and  his  wife  was  not 
one  of  them. 

Sir  Rupert.  You  alarm  me.  I  can  imagine  no 
greater  grief  than 

Hyacinth.    And    a    flying    man — unfortunately 
a  flying  man  ?     Do  you  want  our  Eulaha  to  marry  . 
a    bird — a    polygamous    bird?      That,    I    confess,: 
appears   to   me   to   be   the    last    straw — the  limitj" 
Think  of   our  Eulalia's  complexion  and  the  color 
of  her  hair.     She  would  look   positively  dowdy  it 
mourning. 
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Sir  Rupert.  In  mourning !  My  dear  Hj^a- 
cinth  ! 

Hyacinth.  These  men  hold  their  Hves  in  their 
hands  daily,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  And,  tell  me  {sits  l. 
of  table),  why  is  it  that  the  papers  describe  him  as 
the  ''  human  semicolon  "  ? 

Sir  Rupert.  Well,  it  appears  that  when  he  is 
in  the  air  he  has  a  trick  of  making  a  wiggle  like 

that {He  draws  a  curve  in  the  air  with  his  right 

finger.)     Then  he  drops  a  little  and  then — then  he 
stops. 

Hyacinth.  I  see.  But  in  the  semicolon  surely 
the  wiggle  comes  underneath  the  stop. 

Sir  Rupert.  Ah  yes.  But  then  you  see  he 
does  it  upside  down. 

Hyacinth.  Oh-h-h !  Of  course.  Of  course.  He 
has  been  trying  very  hard  to  persuade  me  to  fly 
with  him  as  a  passenger. 

Sir  Rupert  {rises).  Ah,  don't  go.  Don't  go  ! 
I  beg  that  you  will  not  go,  for  my  sake. 

Hyacinth  {rising  and  placing  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder).  My  dear  friend,  my  dear,  dear  friend — 
I  can  refuse  you  nothing.  {Goes  back  to  fire,  ptits 
on  another  log.) 

Sir  Rupert.  God  bless  my  soul,  it  is  hot !  I 
don't  think  we  ever  had  a  fire  in  August  before.  {He 
moves  from  the  chair  to  the  settee,  farther  from  the 
fire.)  But  surely  you  don't  think  Rossi  one  of 
these — er — excessively  human 

Hyacinth.  He  is  a  Rossi  of  Florence.  Have 
you  ever  been  to  Florence  ? 

Sir  Rupert  {fanning  himself  with  paper).  No. 
My  wife  went.  She  once  said  that  she  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  alive  till  she  went  to  Florence. 
And,  between  ourselves,  I  never  knew  what  it  was 
to  be  alive  till  she  went  to  Florence.  That  is  a 
strict  confidence. 

Hyacinth.  It  is  a  pity  that  you  did  not  go. 
Then  you  would  realize  that  a  Rossi  can  only  be 
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trusted  to  do  one  thing  :    break  his  wife's  heart. 
It  is  a  tradition  of  the  family. 

Sir  Rupert.  We  must  run  no  such  dreadful  risk 
for  Lallie. 

Hyacinth.    Exactly.    Nor  for  Joan. 

Sir  Rupert.    But  Malet !    Surely  Basil  Malet  ? 

Hyacinth.  In  that  case  it  is  not  Malet — not 
Basil,  but  Joan.  Her  character  has  interested  me 
a  good  deal.     She  has  many  beautiful  traits. 

Sir  Rupert.    The  characteristics  of  her  mother. 

Hyacinth.  But  often,  as  the  chemist  will  tell 
you,  if  you  combine  two  innocuous  elements,  such 
as  the  late  Lady  Bindloss  and  yourself,  you  will 
find  in  combination  that  they  produce  a  dangerous 
and  inflammable  material. 

Sir   Rupert.     Joan,  dangerous !     [Drops  paper.) 

Hyacinth.  Highly  dangerous.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  had  Joan  inclined  to  Count  Rossi  and 
Eulalia  become  attached  to  Basil  Malet,  I  should 
have  felt  that  we  had  every  right  to  be  contented 
and  hopeful. 

Sir  Rupert.    Indeed  ! 

Hyacinth.  Yes.  Joan  and  Rossi  would  coun- 
teract each  other,  while  Eulalia's  nature  would  chime 
much  better  with  the  genial  and  somewhat  idiotic 
temperament  of  Basil  Malet. 

Sir  Rupert.     Idiotic,  Hyacinth  ? 

Hyacinth.  As  opposed  to  the  intellectual.  To 
the  intellectual  a  man  of  the  mental  endowment  of 
Basil  Malet  is  idiotic — a  mere,  worthy  child. 

Sir  Rupert.  He  is  almost  certain  to  win  the 
discus  throwing  at  Chicago. 

Hyacinth.  Precisely.  One  regrets  that.  And 
Joan  deliberately  encourages  him.  Eulalia  would 
have  burnt  his  discs  long  ago  and  persuaded  him 
to  do  some  useful  work.     '*  Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest." 

Sir  Rupert.  And  this  room  is  like  a  Turkish 
bath.  [He  moves  from  the  settee  to  the  chair  against 
the  wall  down  R.  where  he  sits,  mopping  the  perspiration 
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from  his  forehead.)  If  wc  could  only  sliufflc  them 
and  change  partners. 

Hyacinth  [still  on  the  club  fender).    Ah  ! 

Sir  Rupert.     It  would  be  such  a  delicate  task. 

Hyacinth.     It  was. 

Sir  Rupert.  It  was !  What  do  you  mean, 
Hyacinth?     You  surely 

Hyacinth.  I  approached  your  dear  girls  on 
this  very  subject  this  morning. 

Sir  Rupert.  Good  Lord  !  How  did  they  take 
it? 

Hyacinth.  Like  perfect  gentlewomen.  Indeed, 
ever  since  I  came  here,  I  have  been  deeply  affected 
by  their  personal  devotion — and  I  may  mention, 
that  of  Lady  Sarel.  It  has  consoled  me  for  much  of 
the  opposition  I  have  received  from  Rossi  and  Malet 
— and  certain  of  the  servants. 

Sir  Rupert.  The  servants !  [Fanning  him- 
self with  blotter  from  the  bureau.) 

Hyacinth.  Your  head  gardener  in  particular. 
I  have  transformed  his  shapeless  bushes  into  the 
most  beautiful  and  natural  reproductions  of  the 
profiles  of  birds,  beasts  and  politicians  ;  and  he  is 
too  soulless  even  to  be  grateful. 

Sir  Rupert.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Hyacinth, 
that  Joan  and  Lallie  have  agreed  to  break  off  their 
engagements  ? 

Hyacinth.  I  gave  them  our  reasons — yours  and 
mine — for  I  knew  you  would  feel  as  I  did — but  they 
did  not  care  to  listen.  It  was  sufficient  for  them 
that  I  knew  it  to  be  for  the  best. 

Sir  Rupert.  And  when  are  these  unfortunate 
young  men  to  be  told  ? 

Hyacinth  [pointing  to  the  door).  They  are  being 
told  now. 

Sir  Rupert  [jumping  up  and  throwing  down  blot- 
ter). Now  !  Good  heavens  !  There'll  be  an  awful 
scene.  They'll  be  leaving  the  house  at  once.  We 
shan't    have    any    more    bridge.     [Goes    c.)    Their 
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hearts  will  be  broken.  And  after  all,  they  could 
give  me  a  game  of  billiards.  {He  goes  back  to  settee 
and  pulls  his  coat  down  over  his  shoulders  in  the 
extremity  of  heat.)  I  do  hope  you  haven't  been  too 
hasty. 

Hyacinth.  I  am  never  hasty.  And,  believe  me, 
I  have  thought  of  you,  too,  in  this  unhappy  com- 
plication. 

Sir  Rupert.  Yes,  Hyacinth.  Tm  sure  you 
have.     I'm  sure  you  have.     {He  sits  down  again) 

Hyacinth.  Yes.  I  have  planned  some  bright 
sunshine  for  the  Indian  summer  of  your  life,  my 
dear  friend. 

Sir  Rupert.    You  are  always  thinking  of  others. 

Hyacinth.     I  have  nothing  else  to  think  about. 

(Lady  Sarel  hursts  into  the  hall  from  the  main  entrance. 
She  is  rather  rui 


Lady  Sarel.  I  won't  stay  another  moment 
with  them.  Chaperon,  indeed  !  What  they  want 
is  a  referee. 

Sir  Rupert.  My  dear  Susan !  Whatever  has 
happened  ? 

Lady  Sarel.  I  haven't  the  vaguest  notion,  but 
those  boys  and  girls  are  all  in  a  terrible  state  about 
something.  There  are  two  of  them  sitting  in  one 
boat  and  two  in  another,  and  the  very  boats  are 
rocking  with  emotion.  I  found  a  seat  on  the  land- 
ing stage,  where,  of  course,  I  couldn't  hear  a  word 
they  were  saying,  and  IVe  come  back,  because  if 
I  had  stayed  another  minute  I  should  have  screamed. 

Sir  Rupert  {go  up  c).  I  must  really  go  and  see 
what  I  can  do.  This  is  terrible,  terrible.  Heaven 
only  knows  what  that  Italian  boy  will  do  if  he  loses 
his  temper.  What  a  dreadful  night.  Dreadful ! 
Dreadful ! 

{Exit  through  main  entrance) 

Hyacinth.    He's  forgotten  to  close  the  door. 

Lady  Sarel.    Allow  me.    {Closes  door) 
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Hyacinth.  How  sweet  of  you.  Are  the  cliil- 
dren  really  quarrelling  very  fiercely  ? 

Lady  Sarel  (above  table).  Oh,  I  don't  know. 
Perhaps  they  were  only  lovers'  tiffs.  And  they 
make  love  sweeter,  so  they  say.    Do  you  know  ? 

Hyacinth.  I  don't.  Do  sit  down.  [She  sits 
on  the  chair  left  of  the  table.)  I  wish  to  talk  very 
seriously  to  you.     (Hyacinth  sits  on  fender.) 

Lady  Sarel  [fluttering).  Indeed,  Hyacinth  ! 
And  what ? 

Hyacinth.     Won't  you  come  nearer  the  fire  ? 

Lady  Sarel.  Don't  ask  me  that.  How  can 
you  stand  it  ?  On  a  roasting  August  day  such  as 
this  has  been  ? 

Hyacinth.  You  enjoy  the  privilege  of  an  un- 
usually fine  circulation,  if  you  will  pardon  me  for 
saying  so.  I,  on  the  contrary,  am  seldom  really 
warm  until  I  go  to  bed.  In  bed  I  can  control  the 
temperature — nowhere  else. 

Lady  Sarel.  You  ought  to  live  in  a  warmer 
climate  than  this. 

Hyacinth.    I  ought. 

Lady  Sarel.    Sir  Rupert  always  says 

Hyacinth.  Sir  Rupert  is  the  dehcate  subject 
on  which  I  wish  to  speak. 

Lady  Sarel.    Sir  Rupert ! 

Hyacinth.  No  less.  He  is  a  man  of  the  finest 
and  most  patrician  feeling.  He  is  a  noble  man  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  he  is  essentially  the 
type  to  shine  as  a  husband.  An  honorary  colonel 
always  does. 

Lady  Sarel.  He  only  lives  for  the  memory  of 
his  first  wife. 

Hyacinth.  Lady  Sarel,  has  it  ever  occurred  to 
you  that  you  might  marry  Sir  Rupert  ? 

Lady  Sarel  (rises).    Hyacinth  ! 

Hyacinth.  It  is  a  great  issue  and  two,  nay 
three  lives — the  happiness  of  three  lives  hangs  upon 
it. 
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Lady  Sarel  {crosses  c).    Three  lives? 

Hyacinth.  Yours,  his  and  mine.  You  must 
regard  me  as  his  son  ;  and  then,  when  the  time  comes, 
you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  regarding  yourself  as 
my  mother. 

Lady  Sarel.  I  think  I  had  better  say  at  once 
that  my  feeling  for  you  is {Comes  towards  him.) 

Hyacinih.  Different  ?  We  will  not  dwell  on 
that.  {She  sits  R.  of  table.)  You  must  not  regard 
me  as  a  man  of  two  and  forty.  I  am  really  young 
— quite  young,  boyish. 

Lady  Sarel  {rises).  Genius  is  always  young, 
but 

Hyacinth.  Fm  afraid  we're  not  sticking  to  the 
subject.  The  question  is  an  alliance  with  my  dear 
friend.  Sir  Rupert  Bindloss. 

Lady  Sarel  (r.  of  table).  You  appal  me.  I  know 
that  he  ought  to  marry  again.  I  have  told  him  so 
myself.  In  fact,  I  have  already  suggested  a  suitable 
victim. 

Hyacinth.     Indeed  ! 

Lady  Sarel.  You  may  have  met  her.  A  Mrs. 
Whippingham-Forgast.  Sir  Rupert  thinks  a  great 
deal  of  her.  {Crosses  and  sits  on  settee.)  And  now 
you  suggest — I  think  I  had  better  say  at  once,  my 
dear  Hyacinth,  that  I  cannot  see  my  way. 

Hyacinth.  No,  but  I  can  help  you  to  see  it. 
First  of  all,  put  this  Mrs.  Whippingup-Forcast 
behind  you. 

Lady  Sarel.    My  dear  Hyacinth  I 

Hyacinth.  I  want  to  be  your  dear  Hyacinth. 
I  am  before  all  things  anxious  to  be  your  dear  Hya- 
cinth. I  am  very  fond  of  you.  But  you  do  not 
know  yourself. 

Lady  Sarel.  Yes,  I  do.  I  care  for  you  quite  as 
much  as  you  care  for  me — perhaps  more.  {Goes  to 
chair  at  bureau  R.) 

Hyacinth  {puts  on  third  log.  He  actually  leaves 
his  beloved  fire  and,  crossing  the  stage,  stands  over 
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her).  Dear  Lady  Sard,  for  your  own  sake  I  ask 
you  to  marry  Sir  Rupert.  I  am  convinced  that 
your  destiny  lies  here,  as  chatelaine  of  this  rather 
draughty  house.  {Turns  up  his  collar,  and  puts 
drapery  round  Lady  Sarel.)  You  would  become 
a  source  of  great  strength  to  me. 

Lady  Sarel.  I  thought  that  I  should  never 
differ  from  you.  It  was  my  dream  that  you  could 
never  be  wrong.     [She  is  on  the  verge  of  tears.) 

Hyacinth  (l.  of  settee).  You  will  see  your  dream 
come  true.  The  fact  is  that,  until  you  are  married, 
there  will  be  [he  hesitates)  a  constant  danger  of  my 
being  robbed  of  that  celibate  calm  so  essential  to 
my  temperament. 

Lady  Sarel.    Then  you  do  really  care  for  me  ? 

Hyacinth.  I  didn't  say  that.  [Crossing  to  fire.) 
I  have  only  your  happiness  in  view.  My  one  object 
in  life  is  to  make  other  people  happy.  [Standing 
hack  to  fire.) 

[The  main  door  opens  and  there  enters  a  very  mournful, 
tragic  procession.  First  come  the  girls,  Lallie 
and  Joan,  handkerchiefs  in  hand.  They  have 
both  been  crying  and  are  still  crying  aloud.  Basil 
and  Pietro  follow,  their  faces  white  and  set,  their 
eyes  flashing  fury.  Last  of  all  comes  Sir  Rupert, 
his  face  a  comical  study  of  woe.  Hyacinth  turns 
to  meet  them.     The  eyes  of  all  are  on  him.) 

Basil    ^  Oh  I  Joan. 

and     \  [together). 
Pietro  j  Oh  !  LaUie. 

Pietro  [to  Hyacinth).    Scorpion  ! 
Basil  [to  Hyacinth).    You  scoundrel ! 

(Hyacinth's  face  shows  the  gravest  concern.  There 
is  a  pregnant  pause.  Then  Hyacinth  clears  his 
throat.) 

Hyacinth.  We  are  not  unanimous,  I  see?  I 
will     retire.      Doubtless    you    may   wish    to    dis- 
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CUSS  me  behind  my  back,  {He  goes  to  the  stair- 
case,) 

{As  he  passes  between  Basil  and  Pietro  they  make 
a  threatening  movement  towards  him.  Girls 
restrain  them.  He  is  unperturbed  and  leisurely 
ascends  the  stairs.) 

Do  not  spare  me.  Say  all  you  feel  and  all  you  think. 
I  forgive  everything — I  forget  nothing.  I  shall 
be  of  little  use  to  either  of  you  dear  boys  until  the 
first  natural  expressions  of  irritation  and  disappoint- 
ment have  exploded.  Then  we  will  examine  this 
intricate  problem  together. 

Pietro.    Sapristi ! 

Hyacinth.  In  your  own  glorious  language, 
Count,  ''  Che  sara  sara  !    Benedito." 

{Exit  up  stairway,) 

{There  is  again  a  pause.  Then  Pietro  and  Basil 
simultaneously  make  an  impulsive  dash  for  the 
staircase^  as  if  with  the  intention  of  slaughtering 
Hyacinth  on  the  spot.  Joan,  Lallie  and  Sir 
Rupert  frantically  restrain  them.) 

Lady  Sarel.  Whatever  in  the  world  has  hap- 
pened ? 

Joan.     For  pity's  sake,  Basil,  be  reasonable. 

Lallie.  Pietro,  Pietro,  if  you  really  do  love  me, 
come  down  and  calm  yourself. 

Sir  Rupert  (c).  Yes,  for  goodness'  sake,  for 
everybody's  sake.  For  your  own  sake,  my  dear 
boys,  sit  down  and  get  cool. 

Basil.  Get  cool !  Are  you  a  party  to  this 
abominable  business,  sir  ? 

Sir  Rupert.    I — er — my  dear  lad,  do  sit  down. 

(Basil  strides  impatiently  up  to  the  main  door,  leaving 
Sir  Rupert  c.) 

Pietro  {dropping  down  l.).     He  will  have  to  fight 
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me.  I  shall  be  compelled  to  kill  him — absolutely 
compelled. 

Lady  Sarel  [below  the  settee).  Will  nobody  tell 
me  what  all  this  is  about  ? 

Sir  Rupert.  Of  course,  you  know  nothing.  Well, 
the  simple  fact  is  that  the  girls  have  broken  off  their 
engagements. 

Lady  Sarel  [sitting  on  c.  of  settee).  Broken  off 
their  engagements  !     My  dear  girls  ! 

(Joan  and  Lallie  burst  out  crying  afresh,  and  come 
to  the  settee.  Lady  Sarel  puts  an  arm  round  each 
and  they  sit  on  either  side  of  her,  Joan  r.  of  her, 
Lallie  l.  of  her.) 

Basil  [coming  down  to  the  r.  of  Sir  Rupert).  Yes. 
At  the  orders  of  that  machinating  interloper,  who 
has  just  locked  himself  in  the  bathroom. 

PiETRO.  At  the  suggestion  of  that  coxcomb,  who 
is  at  the  moment  washing  his  hands  for  the  last  time 
on  earth. 

Lady  Sarel  [indignantly).  Do  I  understand 
you  to  refer  to  Hyacinth  ? 

Sir    Rupert.     They   do,    Susan,    they   do.     It's 

awful.     They  misunderstand.     They [Goes  up 

to  stairs.) 

Basil.  Misunderstand !  Do  you  knov/.  Lady 
Sarel,  that  this  chap  has  just  said  Lm  not  fit  to  be 
the  father  of  Joan's  children.  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  anything  so  utterly  beastly  ?  In  front  of  Joan, 
too  !  [Rushes  to  stairs.  Sir  Rupert  seizes  spear 
and  bars  his  way.) 

Sir  Rupert.  Basil,  Basil,  you  are  becoming 
unnerved.  Hyacinth  remember  is  a  keen  eugenist, 
and 

PiETRO  [rushes  to  L.  of  Sir  Rupert).  Eugenist ! 
What  does  he  know  about  babies  ?  Besides  for 
the  first  ten  years  Lallie  and  I 

(Lallie  shrieks  and  appears  about  to  go  into  hysterics. 
Lady  Sarel  endeavours  to  soothe  her.) 
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Sir  Rupert  {coming  c).  For  goodness'  sake,  let's 
play  bridge  or  something.  I  never  remember 
being  so  much  upset  in  my  life. 

Basil.  Bridge  !  You  talk  of  bridge  !  It  is 
nothing  to  you,  sir,  that  this  pampered  protege  of 
yours — this  scoundrel — has  wrecked  the  happiness 
of  four  people,  including  your  two  daughters  ? 

PiETRO  {down  L.).  You  will,  of  course,  instantly 
order  him  from  the  house.  I  will  kill  him  imme- 
diately his  feet  leave  your  land.  Lady  Sarel,  shall 
not  this  man  die  ? 

Lady  Sarel.    No  !    No  !     No  ! 

PiETRO.  I  say  he  is  not  fit  to  live.  The  honour 
of  your  family,  sir,  shall  be  avenged  ! 

Sir  Rupert  (r.  of  table).  Don't  be  idiotic.  My 
family  honour  has  not  been  injured  in  any  way. 
You're  two  unreasonable  hot-headed  young  fools. 
{Sits.) 

Basil.  Do  you  mean,  sir,  that  this — this  sala- 
mander— still  has  your  support  ?  Do  you  mean 
that  you  can't  see  through  him  even  now  ? 

Sir  Rupert  {who  is  sitting  r.  of  table  between  the 
young  men,  Basil  R.c.  and  Pietro  down  L.).  Basil, 
moderate  your  language  this  moment,  or  you  leave 
the  house.  It  appears  very  startling  and  painful 
to  you  both,  of  course.  I  knew  it  would.  But  you 
are  reasonable  beings.  (Basil  goes  up  c.)  And 
you  must  listen  to  reason.  This  is  not  the  work  of 
a  moment. 

Pietro  {over  table).  Scorpion  !  What  were  the 
creature's  motives  ? 

Sir  Rupert.  If  you'll  only  listen,  I'll  explain 
his  motives.  And  please  don't  call  him  a  scorpion. 
Hyacinth  has  nothing  to  gain  by 

Basil  {comes  down).  He  hated  Pietro  and  me  as 
soon  as  he  came  into  the  house.  It  is  spite,  sheer 
spite,  nothing  else. 

Sir  Rupert.  Basil,  you  continue  to  forget  your- 
self. 
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Basil.  What  do  you  expect,  sir  ?  Would  you 
choose  your  words  if  anybody  had 

PiETRO.  There  is  an  Itahan  word  that  just  sums 
him  up — and  Fm  damned  if  I  can  think  of  it. 

Sir  Rupert  {rises).  It  is  idle  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  you  any  farther.  I  see  that  quite  clearly. 
Hyacinth  is  perfectly  right — he  always  is — and 
his  arguments  are  beyond  your  powers  or  mine  to 
refute,  for  they  are  scientific  and  eugenic  and,  there- 
fore, unanswerable.  He  [going  up  to  stairs  and 
replacing  spear)  has  devoted  the  whole  of  the  past 
fortnight  to  this  problem  ;  and  he  has  quite  con- 
vinced me.  That  is  enough.  It  has  been  no  plea* 
sure  to  him — far  from  it.  You  know  his  one  desire 
is  to  be  the  friend  of  all  and  to  make  every  one  happy. 
But  he  allows  nothing  to  come  between  him  and 
his  duty.     (Going  upstairs.) 

PiETRO.  Why  can't  he  mind  his  own  business, 
the  interfering  ass  ? 

Sir  Rupert.  Count,  I  resent  that  insult.  I 
see  now  how  right  Hyacinth  was.  These  engage- 
ments are  broken  off !  [General  exclamation.) 
Restrain  yourselves  and  remember  that  you  are 
gentlemen. 

(With  considerable  dignity  Sir  Rupert  leaves  the  room 
by  the  staircase.  Joan  and  Lallie  renew  their 
sobs,  but  the  others  are  silent.) 

PiETRO  [comes  l.  of  table).  And  this  is  the  climax  ! 
By  some  amazing  trick  he  has  got  Sir  Rupert's 
confidence  and  persuaded  Lallie  and  Joan  to  jilt  us. 
Why  is  it  ?  (5^/5  L.  of  table  and  turns  back  of  chair 
to  fire.) 

Joan.     His  motives  were  perfectly 

Lallie.  He's  so  coaxing,  so  caressing,  so  wise. 
Oh  !  Pietro,  you  never  would  understand. 

Joan.  He's  so  divinely  sympathetic.  He  cried 
over  our  future,  and  has  such  a  fascinating  way  of 
being  unhappy. 
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Lallie.  If  you  could  only  realize  how  sadly  he 
blows  his  nose. 

Lady  Sarel.     I  know. 

Basil.  He  can't  want  to  marry  all  three  of 
you. 

Lady  Sarel.  Basil,  you  are  horrible.  I  never 
knew  that  a  well-bred  man  could  talk  so  like  a 
Sunday  newspaper. 

Joan.     He  thought  we  should  be  unhappy. 

Lallie.  And  he  thought  that,  perhaps,  if  Joan 
and  I  exchanged  our 

PiETRO  (rises).  What's  that  ?  [Crosses  to  R. 
of  table.) 

Basil   What! 

Joan.  He  f-felt  that  I  was  b-better  suited  to 
Pietro. 

Lallie.    And  that  I  ought  to  m-marry  Basil. 

[The  two  young  men  are  stricken  dumb  with  astonish- 
ment) 

Basil  [after  a  pause  walking  up  to  Lallie).  He 
wants  me  to  marry — you  ? 

Pietro  [resenting  Basil's  tone).  Well,  and  what 
have  you  to  say  about  it,  Malet  ?  [He  jostles  up 
to  him.) 

Basil.  And  he  wants  you  to  marry  Joan  ?  He's 
mad,  Pietro.  That's  what  it  is.  He's  not  wicked. 
He's  mad. 

(Basil  and  Pietro  both  go  up  to  porch  c.  and  down 


Pietro  [irritably).  Do  you  mean  that  he's  mad 
because  I'm  not  good  enough  for  Joan  and  Lallie's 
not  good  enough  for  you  ? 

Basil  [holding  his  head).  It  doesn't  matter  why. 
(Pietro  sits  l.)  (Basil  turns  to  the  girls.)  Tell  us 
for  goodness'  sake ;  give  us  some  idea  of  what  he 
said  to  you. 
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Joan.  We  didn't  understand  it  all,  did  we, 
Lallie  ? 

Lallie.  No.  But  it  was  mostly  about  the — 
er 

Lady  Sarel.  The  unborn.  Strange  !  Hyacinth 
may  never  marry  himself  and  yet  he's  so  earnest 
on  the  subject  of  other  people's  babies. 

PiETRO  {rises).  It  all  comes  to  this.  The  man's 
a  bigger  fool  than  a  rogue.     (Sits  on  stairs,) 

Lady  Sarel.  He  is  neither.  He's  just  a  pure 
philanthropist. 

Basil.  Oh,  he's  mesmerized  you  as  well.  We've 
seen  that  all  along.     {Sits  on  piano  stool.) 

Lady  Sarel.     Mesmerized  me  ! 

Joan.  Oh,  Susan,  dear  Susan,  we  were  right, 
weren't  we  ?  We  were  right  to  give  up  Basil  and 
Pietro. 

Lady  Sarel.  My  dear  girls,  surely  you  were — 
if  he  said  so. 

Lallie.  But  you  believe  in  him  just  as  much 
as  we  do  ?     You  say  he's  always  right  ? 

Lady  Sarel.    My  dears,  you  mustn't  ask  me. 

{She  bursts  into  tears  and  is  promptly  joined  by  Lallie 
^;.     and  Joan.     The  two  yonng  men  frantically  strive 

B    to  soothe  the  agitated  trio,) 

.&' 

Basil  {at  back  of  settee,)  Lady  Sarel,  Lady  Sarel, 
don't — don't.  This  is  the  last  straw.  Please  do, 
do  compose  yourself.     We  depend  so  much  on  you. 

Pietro  {kneeling  l.  of  Lallie,  putting  his  arms 
round  her  and  trying  to  kiss  her).  My  darling,  I 
won't  let  you  cry  any  more. 

Lallie.  You  mustn't  kiss  me.  Fm  nothing 
to  you  now.  You  really  mustn't,  darling.  {She 
rises  and  goes  to  chair  R.  of  table  where  she  sits) 

(Pietro  c.) 

Basil.  Joan,  stop  crying  at  once,  or  I  shall  kiss 
Lady  SareL 
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Joan.    Oh  !     {Rises  and  goes  r.) 
Lady  Sarel  (between  her  sobs).     I  wish  somebody 
would  kiss  me.     It's  precisely  what  I  feel  like. 

(Basil  sits  r.  of  Lady  Sarel,  Pietro  sits  l.  of  Lady 
Sarel.     They  both  kiss  her.) 

Joan.    Basil ! 

Lallie  (rises).     Pietro  ! 

Joan  (bursting  upon  them).  Basil,  I  can't  stand  it. 
I  can't  stand  it. 

Basil  (rising  haughtily).  Are  you  approaching  me 
with  a  proposal  of  marriage  ? 

Joan.  Don't  be  cruel,  darling.  Forgive  me 
and  take  me  back. 

Basil  (snatching  her  to  him).     Joan,  dear  ! 

Lallie.  Please,  I  want  to  be  forgiven  too. 
(Pietro  embraces  her.) 

Lady  Sarel.     So  much  for  eugenics  ! 

Basil.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  How  can  we  get 
rid  of  the  worm  ? 

Lady  Sarel.  I  resent  the  word  ''  worm."  You 
can't  get  rid  of  him.  Sir  Rupert  will  not  allow  that, 
and  I  like  Sir  Rupert  for  it.  There  is  something 
very  affecting  in  his  devotion  to  this  son  of  a  woman 
he  once — I  suppose — well,  well !  (Going  up  c.) 
And  I  may  tell  you  that  I  also  do  not  wish  him  to  go. 

Basil    ] 
and      \  Oh-h-h  ! 

Pietro.; 

Lady  Sarel.  There  are  veiy  few  pure  white 
hyacinths  in  the  world.  Once  found,  they  are  worth 
keeping.     (Exit  c.) 

(Both  Boys  go  up  c.    Joan  sits  on  settee.    Lallie 
by  table.) 

Basil  (coming  down  c.)  And  this  is  the  precious 
person  who  was  to  be  an  angel  in  the  house. 

Pietro  (coming  down  l.).  An  angel!  He  is  al- 
together the  other  thing ! 
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Joan.     But,  Basil,  you  must  admit- 


Basil.  I  admit  nothing.  He  has  no  good  points, 
not  a  single  redeeming  quality.  (Siis  on  L.  arm  of 
settee.)  Tlic  only  possil3le  adjectives  that  cover 
his  character  cannot  be  uttered  in  your  presence. 

PiETRO.  Everything  in  the  house  has  been 
altered  to  suit  his  convenience.  Look  what  a  cham- 
ber of  horrors  he  has  made  of  this  room. 

Basil.  Go  into  the  garden  and  see  his  abomina- 
tions there.  At  every  turn  you  collide  with  an 
eyesore.     The  gardeners  are  in  open  rebellion. 

PiETRO.  To-morrow  we  are  to  have  a  picnic  on 
the  island.  The  beggar  got  wind  of  it  and  invited 
himself.     You  can  guess  what  it  will  be  like. 

Basil.  You  know,  Susan's  in  love  with  this 
brigand  ! 

Lallie  [sitting  R.  of  table).  I  believe  she'd  go 
to  the  end  of  the  world  for  him. 

PiETRO.  If  only  we  could  provide  her  with  an 
opportunity  ! 

Basil.  Nobody  off  to  find  an  Arctic  Pole  I  sup- 
pose ? 

Joan.     They've  all  been  discovered,  haven't  they  ? 

Lallie.  An  Arctic  Pole  !  Imagine  poor  Hya- 
cinth if  he  were  really  cold. 

PiETRO.  If  only  I  could  arrange  it  !  [Goes  up  to 
porch.) 

Basil.  It  would  be  a  very  proper  punishment. 
Fancy  a  fire  like  that  in  August  ! 

Lallie.  Poor  Hyacinth.  He  says  his  blood 
won't  circulate 

PiETRO.     It  would  if  I 


Lallie.  The  plant  has  been  too  long  in  the  hot- 
house. I  believe  that  if  once  he  were  chilled — 
really  icy  cold  all  through — a  little  child  could  lead 
him. 

PiETRO  (coming  down).    By  Jove,  you've  given  me 
an  idea  I    Listen. 
^.^  {They  gather  round  him.) 
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To-morrow  afternoon  we  are  going  to  picnic  on  the 
island. 

Lallie.    By  the  temple  of  Aphrodite ! 

PiETRO.  Lallie  !  {He  takes  Lallie  in  his  arms 
and  kisses  her.) 

Joan.    In  the  shade  of  the  statue  of  Eros  ! 

(Basil  kisses  Joan.) 

PiETRO.    This    is    no    time    for   kisses.     Listen} 
Listen  !     We  go  to  the  island  by  boat.    We  return  ^ 
by   boat.     Now,    supposing   that   by   some   curious 
accident  the  salamander  and  Lady  Sarel  were  left 
behind. 

Basil.    By  Jove,  that's  top  hole  ! 

Sir  Rupert  (o^  l.).  We  had  better  see  how  the 
children  are — - 

Joan.  They  are  coming  back.  That  was  father's 
voice. 

PiETRO.  Let  them  think  that  we  are  all  happy 
again.  Basil,  you  must  dance  with  Lallie,  and  I 
will  dance  with  Joan.  Turn  on  the  music,  Basil. 
Do  the  tango  or  something.  Smile,  smile,  for  my 
sake.     Smile   at   him.     Everything   depends   on   it. 

(Basil  turns  on  the  mechanical  player  and  the  young 
people  commence  to  Tango,  Basil  and  Lallie 
dance  up  and  down  L.  Pietro  and  Joan  across 
stage  R.    Enter  Lady  Sarel.) 

Lady  Sarel.  The  tango  !  the  tango  !  Hyacinth 
will  be  pleased  !     {Goes  r.) 

(Hyacinth  appears  at  the  top  of  the  staircase  and 
slowly  descends,  followed  by  Sir  Rupert.  Half- 
way down  the  staircase  he  stops  and  looks  down  on 
the  scene  in  the  hall.  From  an  expression  of  deep 
gravity  his  features  change  to  one  of  bland  satisfac- 
tion. He  rubs  his  hands.  Sir  Rupert  looks  very 
bewildered.) 

Hyacinth    {entering   the   hall).    Excellent  !    The 
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dove  of  peace  has  fluttered  back  to  us  again.  But 
the  tango !  The  aboriginal  tango  !  There  really 
are  some  dances  that  should  be  left  to  the  savages 
who  invented  them.     (Stops  piano.) 

[They  stop  dancing  and  listen  to  him) 

I  beheve  in  dancing  for  young  people.  It  keeps 
them  young,  and  that  means  that  it  keeps  them 
beautiful.  I  shall  never  forget  how  I  once  enjoyed 
the  old  schottische,  the  quadrille  and  the  lancers'".  I 
flung  myself  into  their  sinuous  mazes  with  abandon. 

II  might  even  do  so  again.  Now  supposing  we  were  to 
I  dance  a  set  of  Lancers.  It  would  bring  back  mv 
jyouth.    Lady  Sarel,  can  I  persuade  you ? 

I     Lady  Sarel.     It  would  be  delightful. 

"     ^    {{immediately  under  his  fascination  again), 
Joan  j     Enchanting  !    DeHghtful ! 

(Basil  and  Pietro  commence  to  look  black) 

Hyacinth.  See  if  there  is  any  suitable  music  for 
the  machine. 

(Joan  and  Lallie  hasten  to  the  piano  and  fit  in  a  roll 
of  Lancers  music) 

Now,  Basil  and  Pietro,  let  us  move  the  table  and 
chairs. 

[Surlily  the  young  men  comply) 

Basil.  Fve  never  danced  the  beastly  things. 
Don't  know  anything  about  them.  [The  Boys  move 
settee  to  is.) 

Pietro.  Nor  do  I.  Noah  danced  them  in  the 
Ark. 

Basil.    The  Ark  wasn't  as  stuffy  as  this. 
|(Lady  Sarel  signals  to  them  to  be  more  tractable) 
i    Hyacinth.    Wait — wait,     my     young     friends. 
;You  will  soon  catch  the  infectious  gaiety  of  the 
measure. 
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(Basil  gives  his  arm  to  Joan  and  Pietro  his  arm  U 
Lallie.) 

Now,  Joan,  you  will  dance  with  Pietro.  (Handi 
Joan  from  l.  to  Pietro  r.)  You  are  about  the  same 
physique  and  will  make  excellent  partners. 

(Joan  obediently  takes  Pietro's  arm.  Pietro  looks 
furious,  but  with  Lady  Sarel's  eye  on  him  restrains 
himself,) 

And  you,  Eulalia,  will  dance  with  Basil.  {Hands 
Lallie  from  r.  to  Basil  l.)  Don't  you  feel  your- 
selves that  that  is  the  proper  arrangement  ? 

(Basil  gives  Lallie  his  arm  with  a  fierce  glare  at 
Hyacinth.) 

And  you,  my  dear  Lady  Sarel 

(Lady  Sarel  smilingly  puts  out  her  left  hand  to  take 
Hyacinth's  arm.) 

you  will  dance  of  course  with — Sir  Rupert. 

(Lady  Sarel's  face  falls.) 

Sir  Rupert  (l.c).  But  really,  Hj^acinth,  you 
will  have  no  partner.  You  must  not  be  so  unselfish. 
You  really  must  not. 

Hyacinth.     It  is  my  only  pleasure  in  life  .  .  . 

{To  the  unutterable  horror  of  every  one  else  he  goes  to 
the  fireplace  and  adds  another  enormous  log  to  the  • 
already  high-heaped  fire.) 

You  will  be  tops  on  this  side,  Basil  and  EulaUa — 
{he  places  them  with  their  backs  to  the  fire) — ^and  you  on 
the  other  side. 

{He  places  Sir  Rupert  and  Lady  Sarel  opposite 
Basil  and  Lallie.) 

And  you  will  be  bottoms  on  that  side — {he  places  Joan 
and  Pietro  on  the  third  side  of  the  square  with  their 
backs  to  the  audience) — and  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  lead 
a  double  life  on  this  side.    Now  111  just  close  the} 
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door.  {A  murmur  of  horrified  protest.)  And  now 
I'll  start  the  music. 

Sir  Rupert  {after  an  awkicard  pause).  What 
do  we  do  first,  Hyacinth  ? 

Hyacinth.  I  really  don't  know,  my  dear  friend. 
It's  so  long  ago  since  I  danced  it.  But  I  think 
you  bow  to  partners  and  then  the  tops  waltz.  Yes, 
that  is  right.  [Starts  music,  which  is  the  old-fashioned 
air  to  which  the  Lancers  was  first  danced.  Wearing 
the  expressions  of  martyrs  stumbling  into  the  arena, 
Sir  Rupert  and  Lady  Sarel  begin  to  waltz.) 

(Hyacinth  beckons   to   Basil   and   Lallie.    Basil 
grabs  Lallie  savagely.) 

Basil  [roughly).    Come  on.     [They  waltz.) 

[The  two  couples  stop  waltzing.  Hyacinth  swings 
EuLALiA  round  at  his  corner.  Basil  swings  Joan 
with  a  great  deal  more  enthusiasm  than  is  really 
necessary.  Pietro  swings  Lady  Sarel  and  Sir 
Rupert  is  of  course  left  without  any  one  to  swing. 
He  good-naturedly  revolves  on  his  own  axis.) 

Hyacinth.  Ah  !  my  dear  friend  !  You  have  no 
partner,    of  course.     How  stupid  of  me. 

(Hyacinth  fetches  a  chair  and  places  it  on  his  right 
where  his  partner  if  he  had  one  would  stand.) 

Fm  afraid  the  music  has  got  ahead  of  us.  But  never 
mind.     It's  the  exercise  as  much  as  anything. 

(Pietro  bows  to  Joan  and  Hyacinth  bows  gravely 
to  his  chair.  Then  he  picks  up  the  chair  by  the  back 
and  gravely  waltzes  with  it  round  Joan  and  Pietro.) 

{On  returning  to  his  place  he  puts  down  the  chair) 

This  is  where  we  form  lines  and  skip  up  to  each  other. 

[He  takes  Lallie's  right  hand  in  his  left  and  holds 
the  chair  with  his  right.) 

(Sir  Rupert  grips  the  other  side  of  the  chair  with  his 
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left  hand.  They  now  form  a  line  facing  the  foot- 
lights. Joan  fakes  Basil's  left  hand  in  her  right 
and  gives  her  left  hand  to  Pietro,  who  in  turn  gives 
his  left  hand  to  Lady  Sarel's  right,  thus  forming  a 
second  line,  with  hacks  to  footlights,  facing  Hya- 
cinth's line.) 

The    music   is   not    quite    skippy   enough,    is    it  ? 
However,  it's  great  fun.    Come  along. 

[The  two  lines  approach  each  other  with  ham-dance 

step  and  then  retreat,   as  they  approach  the  second 

time)  .  .  . 

CURTAIN. 

1st  Call.  [They  gallop  round  to  R.,  across  stage  to  l., 
to  staircase  and  up  stairs.  Hyacinth  first,  fol- 
lowed hy  Sir  Rupert  and  Lady  Sarel,  Basil  and 
Joan,  Pietro  and  Lallie.  When  Hyacinth  at 
top  of  stairs)     .     .     . 

second  curtain. 


ACT  III 

Scene. — The  Temple  of  Eros, 

[The  time  is  about  six  in  the  evening  of  the  ist  of 
September.  The  light  is  fine  and  clear.  The  scene 
is  the  interior  of  a  small  Greek  temple  on  an  islet 
in  the  great  lake  in  the  grounds  of  the  house.  Though 
picturesque  there  is  decidedly  a  chilly  look  abotit 
the  stonework.  Ionic  columns  support  the  roof, 
these  being  largely  overgrown  by  ivy  and  evergreens 
bearing  autiimn  tints.  The  backings  to  R.  and  c. 
entrances  should  show  bushes  cut  in  the  fashion  of 
topiary.  There  are  openings  in  the  R.  and  l.  wall 
through  which  may  be  had  a  glimpse  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs  of  the  islet  cut  in  topiary  fashion.  In 
the  R.  centre  of  the  floor  is  a  pedestal  bearing  a  statue 
of  Eros.  Eros  holds  in  his  uplifted  hand  a  powerful 
electric  light  bulb,  but  this  is  not  evident  till  late  in 
the  act.  The  scene-painter  should  be  inspired  by 
Watieoii.  Lei  him  visit  the  Dulwich  Art  Gallery 
and  see  ''A  Ball  under  a  Colonnade.''  It  is  in 
the  East  Room  immediately  on  your  left  as  you  enter. 

{When  the  Curtain  rises,  a  large  picnic  basket  stands 
open  L.  Plates,  pots,  a  tea-kettle  on  a  spirit  stand 
and  other  remains  of  the  picnic  lie  about.  There 
are  three  small,  backless  camp-stools  on  the  floor. 
They  are  made  of  a  very  white  wood  and  green  canvas. 
On  them  the  ladies  are  sitting.  Lady  Sarel  just 
near  the  statue  and  to  the  L.  of  it ;  Lallie  on  cushion 
to  the  L.  of  her  and  Joan  down  r.  Hyacinth, 
65  © 
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wearing  a  thin  grey  flannel  suit  with  black  tie  and 
black  band  round  his  straw  hat,  and  Sir  Rupert 
are  seated  on  the  seat  below  the  statue.  Hyacinth, 
on  a  boat  cushion,  Sir  Rupert  on  a  newspaper. 
Robert  in  punt  at  back,) 

Hyacinth.  This  has  been  a  happy  day.  Do 
you  know  Fm  very  nearly  hungry  again. 

Lady  Sarel.    There's  nothing  left. 

Lallie  [turning  her  head  round.).  Have  we  finished 
up  everything,  Robert  ? 

Robert  [has  come  down  l.).     Absolutely  every-  | 
thing,  Miss.     [Goes  to  boat  and  empties  kettle.)  ^ 

Hyacinth.  Never  mind.  The  abstinence  will 
do  me  good.  I  am  no  gourmand,  but  the  caviare 
sandwiches  were  particularly  good  to-day. 

Sir  Rupert.    Were  they  ? 

Lady  Sarel.    Were  they  ? 

Joan.     I  wondered  what  they  would  be  like. 

Lallie.     I  suppose  they  were  rather  nice. 

Hyacinth.  Didn't  any  of  you  join  me  ?  You  are 
not  implying  that  I  ate  them  all !     How  very  odd. 

I  can  just  remember  tasting  them,  but [From 

the  L.  comes  the  sound  of  the  whirring  of  a  Gnome 
engine.)     Dear  me  !     What  are  they  doing  now  ? 

Lallie.  Pietro  is  testing  his  new  engine.  He  is 
going  for  a  long  flight  to-morrow.  [Rising  and  going 
up  stage.) 

(Joan  stands  on  fountain  steps.) 

Hyacinth  [rises).  Well,  well,  every  one  to  his 
own  devices — or  caprices.  I  raise  no  protest.  In- 
deed I  may  say  that  one  of  the  happiest  moments  I 
have  experienced  since  I  came  here  was  when  I 
discovered  that  an  aeroplane  hangar  had  been 
built  as  an  annexe  to  the  Greek  abomination  we  are 
occupying.  That  is  in  the  proper  Futurist  spirit. 
I  should  like  to  see  the  Parthenon  treated  in  the 
3ame  way. 
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Sir  Rupert.  They  have  made  rather  a  sad  mess 
of  the  ground  at  the  back,  I'm  afraid,  but  I  suppose 
everything  should  be  used  as  far  as  possible.  The 
lawn  on  the  other  side  certainly  gives  him  a  good 
run. 

Hyacinth.  Ah,  I  have  not  seen  the  other  side 
of  the  island.  Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  make  a 
suggestion  or  two.     Will  you  accompany  me  ? 

Sir   Rupert   {rises).     Certainly,   Hyacinth. 

Hyacinth.    And  you.  Lady  Sarel  ? 

Lady  Sarel  (rises).  I  shall  be  most  happy. 
[Goes  R.) 

Sir  Rupert.    Where's  Robert  ? 

Robert.     Here,  sir  ! 

Sir  Rupert  {turning  towards  the  boat  at  the  foot  of 
the  steps).  I  think  you  may  pack  up  the  basket  now, 
Robert. 

Robert  {ascending  from  boat  up  steps  into  temple). 
Pack  the  basket  ?  Certainly,  sir.  {He  commences 
to  pack  up  plates y  pots,  etc.) 

(Lady  Sarel  goes  out  first  followed  by  Hyacinth.) 

Hyacinth  {as  he  goes  off  R.).  I  believe  in  the 
exploitation  of  all  waste  spaces.  Now  if  you  owned 
a  deer  forest,  do  you  know  what  I  should  recommend 
you  to  do  with  it  ? 

Sir  Rupert  "j 

and  \  {following  him).    No. 

Lady  Sarel  j 

Hyacinth.  I  will  explain  as  we  walk.  In  the 
first  place  I  {they  are  off)  should  do  away  with  the  deer. 

(Lallie  rises  and  going  L.  watches  them  ivalking  away. 
The  Gnome  engine  commences  to  whir  again.  When 
it  stops  Lallie  calls  off  l.) 

Lallie  {calling).  Basil !  Pietro !  (Basil  and 
Pietro  appear  at  the  entrance  in  the  L.  wall.  The 
former  is  in  white  flannel  trousm^s,  white  shoes  and  dark 
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coat.  The  latter  in  a  suit  of  striped  flannels  and 
white  shoes.) 

PiETRO.  Isn't  she  sweet  ?  And  worth  every 
penny  of  the  money.  Well  give  her  a  trial  or  two 
in  the  morning  and  start  immediately  after  lunch. 

Lallie.  Basil !  Pietro  !  Look !  [Pointing  off 
R.)     Now's  our  chance. 

Pietro.  Robert,  put  that  basket  in  the  punt. 
And  the  punt  cushions.  (Pietro  gives  cushion  to 
Robert,  who  passes  basket  and  cushions  to  Basil  in 
the  boat.)  Now  row  back  at  once  and  put  them 
ashore.  [He  consults  wrist  watch.)  Soon  after  you 
land,  you  will  be  told  that  Mrs.  Whippingham-For- 
gast,  an  old  friend,  a  very  old  friend  of  Sir  Rupert's, 
has  paid  him  a  surprise  visit.  You  will  bring  that 
news  back  to  Sir  Rupert  and  then  you  will  row  Sir 
Rupert  home.     Do  you  understand  ? 

Robert.     Perfectly,  sir. 

Pietro.  Good.  Now  be  as  quick  as  you  can. 
(Robert  jumps  in  the  boat  and  pushes  off.)  That 
will  be  all  right,  I  think.  I  rang  her  up  on  the  tele- 
phone this  morning  and  begged  her  to  motor  this 
way.  She  was  only  too  eager,  and  Sir  Rupert  ad- 
mires her  immensely.  (Lallie  l.,  Pietro.  l.c, 
Basil  c,  Joan  r.c.) 

Basil.     You  make  a  top-hole  conspirator,  Pietro. 

Lallie.  The  only  sad  feature  is  that  Susan  will 
be  hopelessly  compromised. 

Basil.     Which  will  make  her  hopelessly  happy. 

Joan.  It  makes  me  think  of  those  brave  Christian 
girls  who  were  thrown  to  the  lions. 

Pietro  [on  steps  at  back).  Yes,  she  will  earn  a 
martyr's  crown  all  right. 

Lallie.  He's  coming  back.  Come  out  to  the 
hangar  all  of  you.  (Lx\llie  leads  the  way  off  through 
l.  wall  followed  by  Basil  and  Joan.  Pietro  dawdles 
and  is  last.)  j 

(Enter  from  r.  lAYAomTii  followed  by  Sir  Rupert.) 
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Hyacinth  [catching  sight  of  Pietro  as  he  goes  off  c). 
Ah,  Rossi,  my  friend,  I'm.  afraid  I  shall  have  to 
interfere  with  your  little  flying  lawn  over  there. 
I  have  just  arranged  with  Sir  Rupert  to  have  it 
converted  into  an  Arabian  garden. 

Pietro  [at  first  fixing  Hyacinth  with  an  angry 
stare).  Eh  ?  Ah ! — yes.  [Then  he  hursts  into  a 
sort  of  hysterical  giggle).     Ha!  ha!  ha  I 

[Exit  L.) 

Hyacinth  [his  eyes  following  Pietro  off  with  an 
expression  of  contemptuous  reproof).  Have  you  ever 
known  what  it  is  to  wake  up  in  the  morning  with  a 
presentiment  that  before  the  day  is  out  you  will 
meet  some  one  dressed  in  striped  flannels  ? 

Sir  Rupert.     No,  Hyacinth,  I  can't  say  I  have. 

Hyacinth.  It  is  very  depressing.  But  after  the 
presentiment  has  been  realized,  you  feel  so  relieved. 
Really  a  charming  island  and,  of  course,  vastly  im- 
proved since  the  bushes  were  clipped.  Some  of  our 
topiary  effects  are  most  remarkable.  What  do  you 
say  to  having  the  profiles  of  the  Cabinet  arranged 
along  the  South  shore  ? 

Sir  Rupert.  No  politics,  Hyacinth.  For  good- 
ness' sake,  let  us  have  no  politics. 

Hyacinth.  No.  Very  well.  One  or  two  men  of 
letters  ? 

Sir  Rupert.  Have  it  your  own  way,  my  dear 
Hyacinth.  I  trust  you  won't  be  violating  any  copy- 
right.    You  know  what  authors  are. 

Hyacinth.  My  dear  friend,  I  am  an  author  my- 
self. Yes,  a  pamphlet  or  two :  The  Born  and  the 
Unborn ;   Whales  in  Captivity. 

Sir  Rupert.    Ah!    A  nation  of  bards. 

Hyacinth.    No  !    Whales  with  an  H. 

Sir  Rupert.     Oh !     Fish. 

Hyacinth.  No,  mammals.  In  fact  I  might  in- 
clude my  own  profile  if  the  cutter  is  sufficiently 
sympathetic  and  we  can  find  a  nice  tree. 

Sir  Rupert.    That  would  be  delightful. 
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Hyacinth.  Well,  we  shall  think  about  it.  {Going 
up.)  Now  surely  it  is  time  for  us  to  be  moving 
homewards.  Where  are  the  girls  and  boys  ?  I  see 
they  have  packed  up.  It  was  certainly  a  charming 
picnic,  the  first  one  I  ever  attended  at  which  I  have 
not  been  stung  by  a  wasp.  In  fact  nothing  but  the 
low  temperature  marred  my  pleasure.  That  is 
caused,  I  fancy,  by  the  fact  that  we  are  surrounded 
by  water.  Islands  usually  are.  I  should  have  re- 
membered it  and  come  more  warmly  clad.  For  the 
ist  of  September  I  have  practically  nothing  on. 

Sir  Rupert.     I  hope  you  are  not  really  cold. 

Hyacinth.     I  assure  you  I  am. 

Sir  Rupert.  The  marble,  I  suppose,  makes  the 
place  cold.  It  is  delightful  in  hot  summer  weather. 
I  often  come  here  to  read  in  the  evenings.  That  is 
why  I  have  had  the  electric  light  laid  on. 

Hyacinth.     It  should  be  electrically  heated. 

Sir  Rupert.  Sit  down  for  a  moment.  We  will 
row  back  immediately. 

Hyacinth  (inspecting  camp-stool).  Is  this  to  be 
relied  on.     Fve  been  avoiding  them  all  day. 

Sir  Rupert.  They've  been  tested  by  the  gar- 
dener. {They  sit  down  on  two  of  the  little  camp-stools, 
Hyacinth  l..  Sir  Rupert  l.c.)  I  want  your  advice. 
Hyacinth.  I  have  been  seriously  inconvenienced 
to-day. 

Hyacinth.     My   dear   friend  !    Not   by  me  ? 

Sir  Rupert.  Ah  no,  indeed.  Your  unerring 
touch — ^it  is  genius.  The  young  people  appear  to 
have  all  come  round  to  your  view. 

Hyacinth.  I  told  you  they  would  give  way 
readily  when  they  heard  my  reasons.  But,  what 
troubles  you  ? 

Sir  Rupert.  Lady  Sarel.  It  will  appear  vain 
and  ridiculous  and,  of  course,  I  may  be  mistaken, 
but  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  Susan  is  taking  an 
unexpected  and  rather  painful  Hne  with  me. 

Hyacinth.    Indeed !    One    moment.     {He    rises 
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and  looks  o-ff  R.)  Proceed.  She  is  in  reverie  before 
the  profile  of  Marcus  AureUus. 

Sir  Rupert.  Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  Susan 
was  an  amorous  woman  ? 

Hyacinth.  She  is  certainly  a  woman  capable  of 
passion. 

Sir  Rupert.  It's  too  absurd.  You'll  hardly 
credit  it,  but  I  begin  to  believe  that  she's  in  love 
with  me. 

Hyacinth  (r.  of  Sir  Rupert,  taking  his  hand). 
I'm  almost  jealous.     This  is  welcome  news. 

Sir  Rupert.  Far  from  welcome,  my  dear  Hya- 
cinth. I  am  placed  in  a  dreadfully  false  position. 
It  is  the  last  thing  in  the  world  that  I  desire  or  dream 
of.  Only  a  fortnight  ago  she  was  pressing  me  to 
marry  a  lady  who  lives  in  this  neighbourhood.  Then 
you  arrived  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  clear  as  light  that 
she  had  fallen  in  love  with  you. 

Hyacinth.    With  me  ? 

Sir  Rupert.  But  to-day  I  have  experienced  a 
sensation  of  being  pursued  by  her. 

Hyacinth.  My  dear  Sir  Rupert.  I  am  glad  you 
have  confided  in  me.  [Crosses  to  l.)  I  must  tell 
you  that  for  me  the  lonely  road  of  the  bachelor  has 
long  been  marked  out.     [Sits  on  stool  l.) 

Sir  Rupert.  You  would  make  a  good  husband, 
Hyacinth.  You  often  behave  like  a  husband.  The 
more  I  see  of  you,  the  more  certain  I  am  that  you  have 
quite  a  flair  for  matrimony. 

Hyacinth.  In  such  a  situation  I  should  en- 
deavour to  do  my  duty — perhaps  more,  but  the  time 
has  passed.  Your  case,  however,  is  very  different,  and 
I  have  long  felt  that  you  need  another  helpmate. 

Sir  Rupert.  I  feel  no  such  need.  The  idea  is 
most  distasteful  to  me. 

Hyacinth.  The  time  is  at  hand  when  you  will 
want  a  wife  ;  and  I,  too,  must  be  considered.  Our 
beautiful  home  must  not  be  wholly  deprived  of  the 
sex. 
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Sir  Rupert.  But  Lady  Sarel !  Why  Lady 
Sarel  ?     Now  if  it  had  been  Laura — I  mean 

Hyacinth.  My  dear  friend,  I  beg  you  not  to  chill 
the  overtures  of  a  warm  and  gentle  heart.  We  must 
be  just,  Sir  Rupert.  We  must  remember  that  your 
attitude  to  her  has  been  one  of  kindness,  friendship 
and  even  familiarity. 

Sir  Rupert  [jumping  up  excitedly).  You  can't 
say  that !     No,  no.     ''  Familiarity  '' — certainly  not. 

Hyacinth  {rises).  You  undoubtedly  encouraged 
her. 

Sir  Rupert.  I  felt  to  her  as  though  she  were 
another  daughter. 

Hyacinth.  That  won't  do,  Sir  Rupert.  No. 
Candidly — ^with  every  disposition  to  take  your  side 
— that  won't  do.  No  one  could  treat  Lady  Sarel  as 
a  daughter.  As  a  sister,  as  an  aunt,  as  a  cousin,  yes. 
But  not  as  a  daughter.  Sir  Rupert  you  are — I  won't 
say  compromised,  but  certainly  involved,  deeply 
involved.     Your  honour  is  at  stake.     {Crosses  to  R.) 

Sir  Rupert.     I  ought  to  marry  her  ? 

Hyacinth.  You  ought.  Look,  she  is  just  coming 
up  from  the  shore.  Now  is  your  opportunity.  She 
is  a  precious  woman,  remember — a  woman  to  make 
any  man  happy.  (Sir  Rupert  goes  up  to  steps. 
Hyacinth  holds  his  coat  tails,)  I'll  leave  you  to- 
gether. 

Sir  Rupert.  I  know  your  motives  are  always 
above  question  and  your  one  idea  is  to  leave  the 
world  happier  than  you  found  it.  Hyacinth  ;  but 
sometimes  you  make  life  very  difficult  for  other 
people.     {Down  R.c.) 

Hyacinth.  That's  what  we  intellectuals  are  here 
for. 

{Exit  L.) 

(Sir  Rupert  shows  a  disposition  to  make  a  bolt  for  it. 
Goes  L.)    {Enter  Lady  Sarel  from  r.) 
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Lady  Sarel  (c).  Ah,  Sir  Rupert !  And  are  you 
as  lonely  as  I  have  been  ? 

Sir  Rupert  (l.).     Are  you  lonely  ? 

Lady  Sarel.  I  was  casting  pebbles  into  the  water, 
watching  the  circles,  you  know.  Have  you  ever  done 
that  ? 

Sir  Rupert.     No,  I  don't  think  I  ever  have. 

Lady  Sarel.  It  is  a  morbid  occupation.  One  is 
constantly  tempted  to  plunge  into  the  vortex. 

Sir  Rupert.     Is  one  ? 

Lady  Sarel.  Tell  me,  Sir  Rupert,  do  you  under- 
stand the  maternal  instinct  ?     (5//^^  on  stool.   L.c.) 

Sir  Rupert.  My  dear  Susan,  how  could  I  ? 
{Sits  on  stool  L.) 

Lady  Sarel.  Some  men  do.  Lm  sure  Hyacinth 
does.  Do  you  know,  Sir  Rupert,  that  Hyacinth  is 
very  sadly  in  need  of  a  mother. 

Sir  Rupert.  The  poor  fellow  must,  of  course, 
miss  dear  Constance  even  more  than  L 

Lady  Sarel.  Oughtn't  we  give  to  him  a  mother 
if  we  can  ? 

Sir  Rupert.  My  dear  Susan,  anything  of  course 
— but  how  does  one  set  about  it  ?  Would  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Morning  Post 

Lady  Sarel.  Ah,  Sir  Rupert,  it  must  be  a 
mother  of  whom  Hyacinth  approves. 

Sir  Rupert.     Yes,  yes,  I  recognize  that. 

Lady  Sarel.  And  I  feel  that  it  is  my  painful  duty 
to  tell  you,  Sir  Rupert,  that  Hyacinth  approves  of 
me. 

Sir  Rupert.  Of  you  ?  But  perhaps  you  don't 
want  to  be  his  mother  ? 

Lady  Sarel.     I  don't.     I  hate  the  idea.     I  want 

to  be  something  very But  what  are  we  to  do  ? 

You  are  his  adopted  father.  What  are  we  to 
do? 

Sir  Rupert.    Surely  I'm  not  responsible,  Susan  ? 

Lady  Sarel.  Think,  think,  for  the  sake  of  our 
mutual  honour.    You  are  his^adopted  father.     I  am 
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his  adopted  mother.  Don't  you  see  how  it  has  com- 
promised us  ?     (Rises.) 

Sir  Rupert.     Compromised  ?     (Rises.) 

Lady  Sarel.  There  is  nothing  else  for  it,  Sir 
Rupert.  (She  begins  to  sob.)  We  must  be  married 
for  the  sake  of  his  honour. 

Sir  Rupert.  Isn't  it  asking  almost  too  much  ? 
You'd  never  love  me,  never  love  me  !     You  couldn't. 

Lady    Sarel.    I  know. 

Sir  Rupert.  I'm  not  the  man  I  was.  I  have  to 
spend  half  the  winter  at  Harrogate  on  a  slab.  You'd 
scarcely  have  a  husband  at  all  in  the  gout  season. 

Lady  Sarel.     I  w-wouldn't  m-mind  that. 

Sir  Rupert.  Don't  think  I'm  not  unsusceptible 
to  the  charms  of  your  sex.  But  one  ages,  Susan, 
one  ages.     You  are  much  younger  than  I. 

Lady  Sarel.  Not  so  very  much,  Sir  Rupert.  We 
must  be  just  to  Hyacinth.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I 
should  suit  you  only  too  well. 

Sir  Rupert.  You'd  suit  anybody  of  course.  I'm 
not  running  you  down. 

Lady  Sarel.  So  many  women  want  to  get 
married  just  because  they've  heard  about  it.  I'm 
different. 

Sir  Rupert.  I'm  sure  you  are.  Your  late  hus- 
band  

Lady  Sarel.    He  was  gouty  too. 

Sir  Rupert.  Was  he  ?  Well,  then  God  knows 
you  don't  want  another. 

Lady  Sarel.  I  understand  gout.  That  was  one 
of  Hyacinth's  strongest  arguments. 

Sir  Rupert.  Just  like  him.  Always  thoughtful 
for  me. 

Lady  Sarel.    What  is  to  be  your  answer,  Rupert  ? 

Sir  Rupert.  Oh  dear !  Must  we  really  decide 
at  once.     (Cross  r.) 

Lady  Sarel.  I  think  he  feels  we  ought  not  to 
delay.     He's  all  impatience. 

Sir  Rupert.    He's  always  all  impatience,   and 
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it's  practically  impossible  to  deny  his  wishes.  Well, 
Susan,  painful  as  it  must  be  for  both  of  us,  I  shall 
now  ask  you  on  my  bended  knees  if  you  will  do  me 

the  honour {Spreads  his  handkerchief  07i  ground 

and  prepares  to  kneel.) 

[The  boat  arrives  at  steps.) 

Robert.  Mrs.  Whippingham-Forgast  has  called, 
sir.     Shall  I  row  you  back  ? 

Sir  Rupert.  Laura !  Laura  I  Dear  me  !  At 
the  very  nick  of  time  !  How  providential !  This 
may  be  our  salvation,  Susan. 

Robert.     Shall  I  row  you  back,  sir  ? 

Sir  Rupert.  Yes,  yes — instantly — I  will  come 
at  once.     [He  gets  into  the  boat.) 

Lady  Sarel.     Ought  I  to  come  too  ? 

Sir  Rupert.  No  !  On  no  account — quite  unne- 
cessary !     Row,  boatman,  row  !     {Exit  in  boat.) 

{Enter  Hyacinth  from  l.) 

Hyacinth.  This  has  indeed  been  a  happy  day. 
Have  you  anything  to  tell  me  ? 

Lady  Sarel.  Yes,  I  believe  you  are  well  on  the 
way  to  getting  the  mother  you  have  chosen. 

Hyacinth.  This  is  exhilarating  news.  And  you 
will  have  the  consolation  that  I  shall  be  supremely 
happy  in  your  happiness. 

Lady  Sarel.  I  only  hope,  Hyacinth,  you'll  find 
me  a  satisfactory  mother. 

Hyacinth.  I  considered  that  very  carefully 
before  approaching  you  on  the  matter.  I  am  con- 
fident that  you  will  be  an  echo  of  my  own  dear  parent. 

Lady  Sarel.    Will  you  guide  me,  dear  Hyacinth  ? 

Hyacinth.  My  dear  Susan,  to  refuse  would  be 
unfiHal.  And  I  trust  I  shall  never  be  that.  Your 
best  plan  will  be  to  take  a  course  of  reading  in 
maternal  literature. 

Lady  Sarel.    Are  there  books  about  it  ? 

Hyacinth.    There  is  the  Mother's  Companion, 
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Lady  Sarel.  Won't  you  be  the  Mother's  Com- 
panion ? 

Hyacinth.  I  will  get  you  a  Life  of  Cornelia,  the 
Mother  of  the  Gracchi,  And  there's  a  work  you  may 
be  familiar  with,  Nolle  Mothers  of  Noble  Men. 

Lady  Sarel.     I  know. 

Hyacinth.  I  have  few  idiosyncracies.  You  may 
sum  me  up  as  a  believer  in  hot  bottles  and  farinaceous 
food. 

Lady  Sarel.    Do  you  mean  beans,  Hyacinth  ? 

Hyacinth.  Yes,  Susan  ;  you  may  safely  give  me 
beans. 

Lady  Sarel.  I  will,  dear  Hyacinth  ;  and  from 
time  to  time  I  will  also  give  Sir  Rupert  beans. 

Hyacinth.  Dear  m.other  !  How  happy  we  shall 
be  together.    Where  is  Sir  Rupert  ? 

Lady  Sarel.    He  has  gone  ashore. 

Hyacinth.  That  is  where  we  should  be.  The 
temperature  is  sinking  fast. 

Lady  Sarel.  Let  us  stroll  about  till  the  boat 
comes.  That  will  prevent  you  from  catching  cold. 
Now  tell  me  your  plans  for  the  South  side  of  the 
island.  [They  go  towards  r.)  You  touch  nothing, 
Hyacinth,  that  you  don't  adorn. 

Hyacinth.  You  are  always  so  sympathetic. 
{They  disappear  through  entrance  R.) 

{Immediately  Lady  Sarel  and  Hyacinth  are  gone 
Basil  and  Pietro  appear  at  the  l.  entrance  and 
cross  to  steps.  They  glance  round  like  conspirators 
watching  the  others  off.  Joan  and  Lallie  now 
join  them.)  (Pietro  on  steps.  Lallie  joins  him. 
Basil  r.    Joan  r.  of  Basil.) 

Basil.    We  shall  be  in  a  fix  if  the  punt  isn't  quick. 

Pietro  {who  is  down  by  the  steps  watching  for  the 
boat).  Pick  up  those  camp-stools.  The  beggar 
mustn't  have  anything  to  sit  on.  (Basil  gathers  up 
the    three    camp-stools.)    Listen.    Here    she    comes. 
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round  the  point.  {They  beckon  frantically  to  Robert 
who  is  pulling  the  boat.     Basil  up  to  steps,) 

Basil.  Joan,  just  peep  out  and  see  if  you  can  see, 
them. 

Joan  [peeping  out  R.).  Yes,  there  they  are.  He's 
down  on  the  shore  making  a  speech,  with  his  left  arm 
out  Hke  that.     [She  reproduces  the  gesture.) 

Lallie.  Poor  Susan.  We  mustn't  leave  them 
too  long  if  only  for  her  sake. 

PiETRO.  Not  too  long,  but  at  the  same  time,  not 
too  short.  There's  going  to  be  a  real  nip  in  the  air, 
thank  goodness.  Quick.  Jump  in  girls.  (Lallie 
and  Joan  jump  into  the  boat.)  In  you  get,  Basil. 
(Basil  with  the  stools  jumps  in  and  is  followed  by 
PiETRO.)  Now  shove  like  blazes,  Robert,  till  you're 
round  the  point.  [The  boat  is  pushed  heartily  off. 
As  soon  as  it  is  gone  the  voices  of  Hyacinth  and 
Lady  Sarel  are  hea.rd  off.  The  light  has  changed. 
It  is  now  nearly  dark.) 

Hyacinth.  It  was  a  praiseworthy  idea,  as  I've 
said,  to  put  up  that  hangar,  but  I'm  afraid  it  will 
have  to  go.  It  would  clash  horribly  with  my 
Oriental  conceptions.     [Enter  R.) 

Lady  Sarel  [appearing  at  the  R.  entrance).  Yes, 
Hyacinth.  But  I'm  sure  you'll  hate  to  have  to 
send  the  beautiful  machine  away.  Do  let  me  show 
you  what  Pietro 

Hyacinth.    Not  now.    Hasn't  the  boat  come  yet  ? 

Lady  Sarel.    Not  yet. 

Hyacinth.    But  it's  getting  so  bitterly  cold. 

Lady  Sarel.  Oh,  very  well  then  !  Oh,  if  only 
you  were  a  flying  man. 

Hyacinth  [on  steps).  I  am  afraid  my  circulation 
would  not  stand  it.  Robert  is  absurdly  dilatory 
with  that  vessel.  [He  looks  round.)  Why,  the 
camp-stools  are  gone  ! 

Lady  Sarel  [startled).   So  they  are  !  Why  then 

Hyacinth  [in  tragic  tones).  The  boat  has  been 
back  and  taken  the  others  off.     [Off  steps.) 
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Lady  Sarel.  It  really  looks  like  it.  Pietro  ! 
{She  goes  and  looks  off  L.)  [Crosses  to  R.)  Basil ! 
Yes,  the  island  is  empty.  The  boat  must  have  come 
back  while  we  were  chatting  down  there.  Never 
mind.  [Comes  c.)  It  won't  be  more  than  a  minute 
or  two. 

Hyacinth.  Perhaps  not,  but  I  am  exceedingly 
hurt.  It  was  inconsiderate  of  them  to  desert  us. 
I  did  not  wish  to  precede  them,  although  I  do  feel 
the  cold. 

Lady  Sarel.  Really  they  might  have  waited. 
The  punt  would  have  held  us  all. 

Hyacinth.     Certainly  it  would. 

Lady  Sarel  [up  to  steps).  I  do  hope  they'll  be 
quick. 

Hyacinth.  The  situation  is  really — er — rather. 
Yes,  but  of  course  at  my  age 

Lady  Sarel.  Forty-two.  That  is  the  age  when 
all  men  are  wickedest,     (r.c.) 

Hyacinth.  Not  those  who  have  never  been 
wicked  before,     (l.) 

Lady  Sarel.  Oh,  I  trust  you.  Hyacinth,  I  trust 
you.  But  the  world  does  not  know  you  as  I  know 
you.     They  will  say  that  you  planned  this  on  purpose. 

Hyacinth.  Who  would  dare  to  say  so  ?  Fm  an 
ascetic,  as  cold  as  marble.  Fm  not  so  sure  that  I 
couldn't  prove  it — oh,  where  is  that  damned  boat ! 
[Goes  up  steps  at  hack.) 

Lady  Sarel  [affecting  emotion).  Ah,  I  knew  you 
would  swear.     It  always  begins  like  that. 

Hyacinth.  It  slipped  out  by  the  merest  accident. 
A  mere  expletive — not  an  oath.  I've  never  sworn 
before  a  lady  in  my  life — and  never  shall.  Oh,  where 
is  that  boat  ?  It's  getting  darker  and  colder  every 
minute.     [At  foot  of  steps  c.) 

Lady  Sarel.  There  is  electric  light  laid  on  here, 
but  Fm  sure  I  could  never  find  the  switch.  [Goes 
round  fountain.) 

Hyacinth,    Nor  could  I,    That's  why  I  don't 
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accept  week-end  invitations.  I  always  break  my 
nails  scratching  at  the  bathroom  walls. 

Lady  Sarel.  Do  you  really,  Hyacinth  ?  How 
much  we  have  in  common  ! 

Hyacinth.  Perhaps  we  shall  never  see  another 
bathroom. 

Lady  Sarel.  I've  had  a  feeling  that  all  wasn't 
right  ever  since  we  began  this  picnic. 

Hyacinth.    Why  didn't  you  say  so  before  then  ? 

Lady  Sarel.  I  thought  you'd  only  laugh  at  me. 
I  believe  there's  a  plot  against  us. 

Hyacinth.  A  plot  against  us  ?  But  why  ?  Who 
in  the  world  could  plot  against  me  ? 

Lady  Sarel.     Perhaps  I'm  wrong,  but 

Hyacinth.  The  boat  certainly  does  not  come 
back.     (Go  up  steps.) 

Lady  Sarel.  You  must  be  brave.  [Up  to  r. 
of  Hyacinth.) 

Hyacinth.  People  don't  do  this  sort  of  thing 
without  a  motive,  of  course. 

Lady  Sarel.  No,  they  don't.  You'll  probably 
hear  the  motive  to-morrow.  Meantime  we  are 
stranded. 

Hyacinth.  The  technical  term  is  marooned. 
Either  accidentally,  or  intentionally  we  are  marooned, 
Lady  Sarel. 

Lady  Sarel.     It  wasn't  accidentally. 

Hyacinth.  This  is  a  very  serious  matter  indeed. 
Somebody  must  suffer  for  this. 

Lady  Sarel.    Yes — ^we're  going  to. 

Hyacinth.  But|happily|water  isfaf superb  con- 
ductor of  sound.  We  surely  can  arrest  attention. 
{Shouts  feebly.)  Hullo  !  Hullo  !  Help !  We  are 
marooned.  Lady  Sarel  and  Hyacinth  are  marooned  ! 
marooned  ! 

Lady  Sarel.    They'll  only  think  you're  an  owl. 

Hyacinth  [waving  hat  on  stick).  Help  !  Help  ! 
[Hat  falls  in  water.  He  throws  down  stick.)  Can  you 
swim  ? 
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Lady  Sarel.    Well — er 


Hyacinth.  Because  if  you  can,  it  may  presently 
be  your  duty  to  do  so  ? 

Lady  Sarel.  I  can  and  I  will,  but  it's  death  to 
swim  in  that  lake  because  of  the  weeds.  Shall  I 
risk  it  ? 

Hyacinth.  It's  a  matter  for  your  own  con- 
science, of  course. 

Lady  Sarel.     Ill  go  then. 

Hyacinth.  Impossible.  Our  grand  problem  is 
how  to  challenge  the  attention  of  a  passing  ship  or 
something.     I  had  better  sing  at  the  top  of  my  voice. 

Lady  Sarel.     IVe  never  heard  you  sing. 

Hyacinth.  I  only  know  two  songs.  One  is  that 
air  from  Traviata  that  goes  la — ^la — la — diddley — 
la — la.     {He  sings  it.) 

Lady  Sarel.    Any  answer  ? 

Hyacinth.  I'm  afraid  it  doesn't  carry.  And  the 
other  is  lighter  in  character,  but  more  resonant.  It 
goes,  '*  You're  here  and  I'm  here."    Do  you  know  it  ? 

Lady  Sarel.     I  have  an  idea  of  the  chorus. 

Hyacinth.  Then  we  will  unite  upon  the  chorus. 
Come  to  the  water's  edge. 

{He  leads  her  up  the  steps  and  they  sing  the  chorus 
together.) 

Hyacinth  {gazing  over  the  water).  There  is  no 
reply. 

Lady  Sarel.  Perhaps  they  think  we're  nightin- 
gales. 

Hyacinth.  They  couldn't  think  that.  The  wave 
of  migration  terminates  in  June.  This  is  the  first  of 
September. 

Lady  Sarel.    How  beautifully  you  sing  ! 

Hyacinth.  Thank  you.  I  have  been  an  alto. 
Might  I  mention  that  your  voice  is  very  rich.  Under 
happier  circumstances  we  should  sing  a  good  duet. 

Lady  Sarel.  {coming  down  steps).  Dear  Hyacinth, 
I  like  to  hear  you  say  that, 
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Hyacinth.  Hush.  I  am  waiting  to  see  if  we  get 
any  answer. 

Lady  Sarel.  Hyacinth,  I  tell  you  there  will  be 
no  answer. 

Hyacinth.    Oh,  if  only  one  had  been  a  Boy  Scout ! 

Lady  Sarel.  The  lights  are  beginning  to  shine 
in  the  windows. 

Hyacinth.  Naturally.  Everybody  is  dressing 
for  dinner.  We  were  to  have  had  the  first  partridge 
of  the  season  to-night. 

Lady  Sarel.    Do  you  like  partridge  ? 

Hyacinth,  {comes  down  to  l.c).  I  am  happy 
with  all  game  if  well  cooked.     It  suits  me. 

Lady  Sarel  (c).  Nobody  has  heard  us.  Shall  we 
try  *'  Home,  sweet  Home  "  ? 

Hyacinth.  No,  no,  we  mustn't  be  emotional. 
We  must  keep  our  wits  about  us.  The  cold  is  going 
to  be  intense  to-night.  When  you  see  a  green  tinge 
in  the  sky  at  sunset,  you  may  count  on  a  very  low 
temperature  and  frost  after  nightfall. 

Lady  Sarel  {crosses  li.c.).     Is  there  a  moon  ? 

Hyacinth.    There  is.     It  will  arrive  before  long. 

Lady  Sarel.  The  dew  is  faUing  fearfully.  {She 
moves  towards  the  fountain  step.) 

Hyacinth.  Ah  !  Not  that !  Never  sit  on  stone. 
The  result  may  be  very  serious  if  you  do.  I  once 
reclined  on  a  marble  seat  in  Rome  and — missed  my 
audience  at  the  Vatican. 

Lady  Sarel.  There's  nowhere  else  but  the  grass 
outside,  and  that's  simply  soaking.  {Looks  over  wall 
r.  then  hack.)  Could  you  take  oS  your  coat,  do  you 
think  ? 

Hyacinth  {dumbfounded) .  Take  off  my  coat ! 
I'm  afraid  you  must  not  ask  me  to  do  that.  I've 
nothing  under  it  but  a  silk  shirt  and  my  summer 
Jaegers  next  the  skin — my  summer  ones. 

Lady  Sarel.  Might  I  offer  you  a  bit  of  my  skirt, 
then — if  you  don't  mind  sitting  quite  near  me  ? 

Hyacinth.    You  must  not  let  me  incommode  you. 

F 
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Lady  Sarel.    Oh  no. 

{She  sits  on  the  L.  of  steps  below  the  statue  and  spreads 
out  her  skirt.  As  there  is  very  little  of  the  skirt, 
Hyacinth  has  to  sit  quite  close  to  her  r.  side.) 

Hyacinth.  It  really  looks  as  though  it  was  going 
to  be  a  case  of  imparting  warmth  to  each  other — ^like 
guinea  pigs. 

Lady  Sarel.    Do  guinea  pigs  ? 

Hyacinth.  Yes.  And  certain  birds  also.  Pen- 
guins for  example.  By  huddling  close  together, 
they  preserve  their  temperature  and  so  often  sustain 
vitality  under  great  hardships. 

Lady  Sarel.  You  were  never  in  the  Arctic 
regions  ? 

Hyacinth.     Oh  !   don't  ask  silly  questions. 

Lady  Sarel.     Must  you  come  quite  so  close  ? 

Hyacinth.  Of  course  not,  if  you  don't  like  it. 
It  was  only  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  Believe 
me  no  other  emotion  prompted.  {Rises.)  I  will 
go  and  sit  on  the  grass,  all  alone,  or  creep  away  to  the 
other  side  of  the  island  if  you  prefer  it. 

Lady  Sarel.  No — no — not  for  the  world  !  I 
can't  stop  here  for  a  moment  without  you. 

Hyacinth.  We  must  face  an  unconventional 
night.  {Sits  again.)  I'm  afraid.  But  you  need  be 
under  no  concern.  You  will  not  be  compromised, 
for  I  much  fear  that  I  shall  die  before  dawn. 

Lady  Sarel.     You  shan't  die,  you  shan't  die. 

Hyacinth.  I  shall  probably  sink  into  what  is 
called  '*  the  snow  sleep  "  about  three  in  the  morning. 
From  that  sleep  there  is  no  waking. 

Lady  Sarel.  You  must  be  brave  and  hopeful. 
I  think  if  we  were  to  run  about.  {She  tries  to  rise. 
He  is  sitting  on  her  skirt.) 

Hyacinth  {sternly).  I  have  never  run  in  my  Hfe. 
If  this  is  the  end,  then  I  will  go  as  I  have  lived — ^with 
dignity. 
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Lady  Sarel.  Surely  they  can't  ignore  us  much 
longer. 

Hyacinth.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  I  should 
still  feel  with  you  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time. 
But  there  is  something  very  sinister  in  this.  I  smell 
treachery. 

Lady  Sarel.  They've  done  it  on  purpose.  I  told 
you  so. 

Hyacinth.  I  hope  I'm  not  uncharitable,  but  I 
believe — I  fear  that  Rossi  and  Malet  are  to  blame. 

Lady  Sarel.     Really  ! 

Hyacinth.  They  have  not  the  intelligence  to  see 
that  my  plans  for  them  are  in  their  own  interest. 
They  have,  therefore,  decided  to  put  me  to  de^ath. 

Lady  Sarel.  To  put  you  to  death  !  Oh,  my 
dear  Hyacinth  !     Then  what  about  me  ? 

Hyacinth.  They  are  obviously  aware  of  your 
splendid  circulation,  and  know  that  you  can  come 
to  little  harm. 

Lady  Sarel  {slightly  frightened).  Oh  dear,  oh 
dear,  you  don't  really  feel  that  the  cold  will  actually 
kill  you  ? 

Hyacinth.  It's  inevitable.  Probably  three  de- 
grees of  frost  will  prove  a  lethal  dose.  I've  never 
experienced  one. 

Lady  Sarel.  But  you  must  fight.  You  must 
fight  against  it.  Listen  to  me.  I  don't  mind  cold  a 
bit.  In  fact  I  rather  like  it.  I'm  going  to  ask  you 
to  grant  me  a  favour. 

Hyacinth.    Willingly  if  in  my  power. 

Lady  Sarel.  This  is  not  the  time  for  false  deli- 
cacy, so  you'll  forgive  my  mentioning  the  fact  that 
I'm  wearing  a  flannel  petticoat. 

Hyacinth.     I  congratulate  you.     I  wish  I  was. 

Lady  Sarel.  I  want  you  to  wear  one.  I  want 
you  to  do  me  an  immense  kindness.  I  want  you  to 
be  heroical  and  fight  against  all  your  natural  instinct 
of  chivalry  and  accept  this  little  gift. 

Hyacinth.    A   little   gift !    It   might   mean   all 
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the  difference  between  life  and  death  for  me.  But 
it  is  of  course,  unthinkable — impossible. 

Lady  Sarel.  Not  a  bit.  I  assure  you  you  could 
get  into  it.  You  must  agree.  For  my  sake,  Hya- 
cinth. 

Hyacinth.  If  I  do,  it's  not  for  myself  entirely. 
I  can  honestly  say  that  life  is  nothing  in  itself — even 
life  with  honour,  such  as  mine  has  always  been.  But 
there  are  many  interests  involved.  You  really 
mean  this  ? 

Lady  Sarel.  I  do  indeed.  If  you  want  to  make 
me  a  radiantly  happy  woman,  take  my  petticoat. 

Hyacinth.  Happiness  keeps  out  the  cold,  they 
say.  I  will  meet  you  half-way.  I  will  share  your 
flannel  petticoat. 

Lady   Sarel.    We  can't  both  get  into  it. 

Hyacinth.  No — obviously.  But  we  can  drape 
it  round  us  in  generous  folds — ^in  such  a  way  that 
each  may  win  a  little  precious  warmth. 

Lady  Sarel.  You  don't  know  anything  about 
flannel  petticoats.  You  must  take  them  or  leave 
them.  I  tell  you  I  don't  feel  the  cold — I  like  it — 
it  braces  me.  It  isn't  really  cold — merely  sharp. 
{Rises,)     I'll  be  back  in  a  moment. 

Hyacinth.     Don't  be  long. 

Lady  Sarel.     Only  a  second  or  two.     {She  goes 

off   R.) 

Hyacinth  {shivering  by  himself).  How  fearfully 
cold  it  is  without  you.  Don't  be  long.  I  was  getting 
so   warm   down   my   west   side. 

Lady  Sarel.  Keep  up !  Keep  up !  It's  like 
the  North  Pole  out  here.     I'm  just  coming. 

{Returns  with  short  white  flannel  petticoat.) 

Put  it  on  quick. 

Hyacinth  {putting  on  petticoat.  Feet  first).  How 
do  I  get  into  it  ?  I  shan't  forget  this.  If  I  Hve  you 
will  never  regret  your  night's  work.     I  would  add  a  i 
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codicil  to  my  will,  but  there's  nobody  to  witness  it. 

Perhaps  if   I   am  conscious   to-morrow [feeling 

warmth  of  petticoat)  oh !  oh  !  what  a  glow  ! 

Lady  Sarel.  There,  let  me  tuck  you  up.  {Both 
sit  on  step.     She  R.)     Come  closer. 

Hyacinth  [getting  near  her  and  sighing  with  satis- 
faction, he  holds  her  in  his  arms).  How  pleasant  to 
get  so  close  to  you.     You  positively  exude  warmth. 

Lady  Sarel.     Do  you  really  feel  it,  Hyacinth  ? 

Hyacinth.  It's  like  going  South.  How  can 
you  preserve  such  a  temperature  ?  It's  hardly 
natural.  D'you  think  you've  caught  anything  ? 
[Moving  from  her.) 

Lady  Sarel.  No  !  not  yet.  [He  holds  her  again.) 
It's  joy  keeps  me  warm,  joy  that  you  feel  better. 
Shall  I  sing  to  you  ? 

Hyacinth.  No  thanks.  Don't  sing.  We've  sung 
enough. 

Lady  Sarel.     We  might  sleep  for  an  hour  or  two. 

Hyacinth.  No,  no,  don't  attempt  to  sleep  !  If 
we  go  to  sleep,  we  shall  never  wake  up  again. 

Lady  Sarel.  Let  me  tell  you  a  little  bit  of  my 
history. 

Hyacinth.  No  thanks.  I'm  making  history. 
I  don't  want  to  hear  any.  Isn't  the  cold  going 
through  you  ? 

Lady  Sarel.  Oh,  no,  not  a  bit ;  might  I  put  my 
arm  round  you  ? 

Hyacinth.  By  all  means — both  if  you  like — only 
don't  disturb  the  petticoat. 

Lady  Sarel.    What's  that  blaze  of  light  ? 

Hyacinth.    I  don't  know. 

Lady  Sarel.  Look  at  the  dear  moon  !  She  is 
rising  over  the  woods.     How  beautiful ! 

[The  scene  becomes  much  lighter.) 

Hyacinth.     It's  going  to  be  much  colder  now. 

Lady  Sarel.  Isn't  it  too  early  in  the  year  for 
a  frost  ? 
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Hyacinth.  In  England  it's  never  too  early  in 
the  year  for  a  frost. 

Lady  Sarel.  Frost  under  the  moonlight  is  very 
lovely.  I 

Hyacinth.    Not  if  you're  in  it.  | 

{There  is  a  pause)  ^ 

Lady  Sarel.  I  am  afraid  Fm  going  to  cry, 
Hyacinth. 

Hyacinth.    Take  your  petticoat  back  then. 

Lady  Sarel.  It's  not  that.  Moonlight  on  the 
water  always  makes  me  cry. 

Hyacinth.  Don't  cry.  It'll  lower  your  tempera- 
ture. 

Lady  Sarel.     Rest  your  head  on  my  shoulder. 

Hyacinth.  I  will.  (He  does  so.  She  on  top 
step,  he  on  second.)  I  am  slipping  away  fast.  Listen, 
Susan.  Tell  them  at  the  house  when  you're  rescued 
to-morrow,  that  I  may  have  been  wrong.     I  acted  for 

the  best.     I  forgive  them Susan,  Susan,  I  am 

sinking.  [Slipping  to  floor.)  The  snow  sleep  is  creep- 
ing over  me. 

Lady  Sarel.  You  are  giving  way  far  too  easily. 
Exert  your  will.  Hyacinth. 

Hyacinth.  Be  quiet.  I  am  thinking  out  my 
last  words.  Yes,  yes.  A  couplet  from  John  Mase- 
held: 

"And  may  we  find,  when  ended  is  the  page, 
Death  but  a  tavern  on  a  pilgrimage." 

A  tavern  !  A  tavern,  eh  ?  Hot  punch  !  A  bed 
warmer  !  Oh,  Susan,  Susan  ! — —  I  should  like  to 
be  cremated,  Susan.  It  would  be  something  to  look 
forward  to. 

Lady  Sarel.  Think — youll  never  be  cold  again 
— afterwards,  dear  Hyacinth. 

Hyacinth.  Thank  you  ;  it's  an  unfortunate  way 
of  putting  it,  but  thank  you,  Susan.  Susan,  hold  me 
to  you.     I  am  proud  to  die  in  your  arms. 
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{There  is  silence.     The  moon  goes  behind  a  cloud  and 
the  scene  is  very  dark.) 

Lady  Sarel.     Hyacinth  !     Hyacinth  ! 
[He  only  mumbles.) 
Wake,  up.    You  mustn't  sleep.    You  said  that  it  was 
fatal. 

Hyacinth.  Polly  put  (he  mumbles  again)  the 
kettle  on. 

Lady  Sarel.  Don't  mumble.  You  make  me  feel 
sleepy  too.  {She yawns  and  then  nestles  down  by  him.) 
I      do — {yawn) — ^wish     they'd — {yawn) — send     that 

boat 

{There  is  a  pause.     Then  the  bows  of  the    skiff  softly 

glide  up  to  the  steps.    Out  step  Sir    Rupert,  Basil, 

PiETRO,   Joan  and  Lallie.     All    are  in  evening 

dress.) 

Sir  Rupert.  Hyacinth's  hat !  {Fishes  it  out  of 
the  water.)  My  heart  misgives  me.  .  .  .  Basil,  turn 
on  the  light.  (Lallie  and  Pietro  l.,  Sir  Rupert 
l.c,  Joan  r.) 

(Basil  goes  to  the  statue  and  moves  the  electric  light 
switch.  The  temple  is  at  once  flooded  with  light 
revealing  Hyacinth  and  Lady  Sarel  very  closely 
tucked  together,  Hyacinth  well  wrapped  up  in  the 
■flannel  petticoat.  From  the  lips  of  all  five  bursts  a 
very  emphatic 

All.  Oh  !  {Indicative  of  surprise,  amusement  and 
shock.) 

(Basil  joins  Joan  r.) 

Sir  Rupert.    Thank  Heaven  we  came  !     I  was 
right  after  all.     I  felt  they  might  be  here. 
Lallie.    Wake  up.    Wake  up,  Susan ! 

(Lady  Sarel  and  Hyacinth  rise.     She  starts  up, 
he  gets  up  slowly,  rubbing  his  eyes  and  still  wearing 
the  petticoat,) 
Lady  Sarel.     We're  rescued,  Hyacinth ! 
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Hyacinth.  Susan,  some  one's  omitted  to  close 
the  door,  {He  peers  about  him.)  Sir  Rupert,  I  will 
assume  you  were  not  privy  to  this  attempted  assas- 
sination. 

Sir  Rupert.  Good  Heavens,  my  dear  boy,  no  ! 
We  all  thought  you  were  ashore.  When  we  found  you 
didn't  come  to  dinner,  we  sent  to  your  rooms  and  then 
discovered,  to  our  horror,  that  neither  of  you  had 
returned. 

Hyacinth.     Then  you've  eaten  the  partridges ! 

Basil.     What  on  earth  are  you  wearing  ? 

Hyacinth.  I  have  no  shame  in  admitting  that  it 
is  an  article  of  feminine  attire — a  flannel  petticoat,  the 
property  of  a  very  noble  woman  of  the  antique  mould. 

(Joan  puts  her  opera  cloak  round  Hyacinth.  Lady 
Sarel  weeps.) 

Hyacinth.  Don't  cry,  Sus^n-— you've  nothing  to 
cry  about.  This  humble  piece  of  wool  has  probably 
saved  my  life  and  will  possess  henceforth  the  sanctity 
of  a  symbol.  I  may  even  quarter  it  with  my  coat 
of  arms. 

Basil.    One  white  petticoat  rampant ! 

Hyacinth.  Susan  and  I  may  forgive,  but  we 
shall  never  forget  this  outrage. 

Sir  Rupert.    Do  you  suggest ? 

Hyacinth.  Most  certainly.  We  were  left  here 
on  purpose.  These  wicked  girls,  this  vacuous  disc 
thrower  and  this  Machivellian  Camorrist  plotted  to 
maroon  and  destroy  us. 

Basil.  My  dear  chap,  we  thought  you  were  dodg- 
ing about  on  purpose  to  be  left  behind  with  Lady 
Sarel ! 

PiETRO.  Morality  is  merely  a  question  of  geo- 
graphy. 

Hyacinth.  Silence,  libertine  !  I  wash  my  hands 
of  you.  You  may  marry  whom  you  Uke,  where  you 
like  and  when  you  like.  I  abandon  you  all.  {Goes 
to  steps  c.) 

Sir  Rupert.    Impossible,  Hyacinth. 
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Hyacinth.  I  have  spoken.  For  the  rest  {on 
steps  c.)  after  these  sacred  and  secluded  and  isolated 
hours,  it  is  idle  to  pretend  that  Susan  and  I  (Susan 
goes  to  R.  of  Hyacinth  and  below  him)  can  ever 
be  the  same  again — either  to  ourselves  or  to  one 
another. 

Lady  Sarel.    Oh,  Hyacinth,  I  feel  that  too. 

Hyacinth.  We  have  sounded  the  depths  of  each 
other's  hearts,  we  have  stood  face  to  face  with  the 
secrets  of  nature  and  explored  the  mysteries  of  life 
and  death. 

Basil.    By  Jove  !    You  have  been  busy. 

Hyacinth.  If  I  perish  as  a  sequel  to  this  experi- 
ence  

Lady  Sarel.    You  mustn't — you  shan't ! 

Hyacinth.  If  I  perish — and  there  may  be  a 
germ  of  a  double  pneumonia  in  me  at  this  moment — 
I  leave  to  Susan,  Sanguinetti's  portraits  of  my  mother 
and  myself. 

Sir  Rupert.  We  were  just  getting  used  to 
them. 

Lady  Sarel.     But  if  you  live — dear  Hyacinth ! 

Hyacinth.  In  that  case,  two  days'  hence,  when 
all  danger  is  past,  I  shall  offer  you  my  heart  and  hand. 

(Lady  Sarel  stretches  out  her  arms  to  him,) 

Not  yet !    Not  yet !     I  may  be  doomed. 

Sir  Rupert.  Heaven  bless  you — Heaven  bless 
you  both.    This  is  great  news. 

(Young  People  cheer,) 

Hyacinth.  To  dinner  then.  With  your  per- 
mission, Susan  and  I  will  get  into  the  boat  first  this 
time. 

(Lady  Sarel  and  Hyacinth  pause  on  the  steps  whilst 
the  others  stand  behind  them,) 
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Lady  Sarel.  What  made  you  change  your 
wonderful  mind,  dear  Hyacinth  ? 

Hyacinth.  Your  wonderful  temperature,  dear 
Susan. 

CURTAIN. 
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Helmet,    Breastplate,    4    Swords    (Trophy    over 
door  above  stairs). 
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Off  Stage  at  back :  i .  Saratoga  Trunk. 

2 .  Parrot  Cage  and  Leather  Portmanteau . 

3.  Leather  Bag. 

4.  Picture  Case. 

5.  Innovation  Trunk. 

6.  Statue  Crate. 

7.  Hat-box  and  small  Bag. 

8.  Leather  Bag. 

Off  Stage  R,  :  Motor  Horn,   Times  and  Telegraph, 

3  Dogs  with  black  Bows  and  Leads. 
Off  Stage  L.  :    Glass  Crash. 
Hyacinth  :    Hat  and  Stick. 
Sir  Rupert :    Glasses. 

ACT    II. 

All   Pictures,   Armour,    Stags'   Heads   and   Statuary   to   be 

removed. 
Same  Furniture. 

Green  and  mauve  Draperies  on  both  pedestals. 
Red  Drapery  on  stairs. 
Red  and  yellow  Drapery  on  settle. 
Cubist  Discobolus  down  r. 
Cubist  Evolution  by  stairs. 

Pictures,     l.  round  to  r  : — 

1.  Aerial  Warfare  r. 

2.  "  Doubtful  cheque  "  R. 

3.  *' Hyo^cmth."  over  \        \   Back  Wall. 

4.  "  Deadheads  "        j    ' 

5.  Portrait  of  Mother  l. 

6.  "  Emotions  of  a  Parachutist  "  over  fireplace  l. 

Fire  alight.     Two  Pewter  Candlesticks  extra  to  take  place 

of  Discobolus  on  mantelpiece. 
Thermometer  r.  of  door.     Spear  l.  of  door. 
Off  Stage  L.  :    Billiard  Cue  for  Hyacinth. 

ACT    III. 

Camp-stool  r. 

Fountain.  (Base,  Pedestal,  Figure  (Eros)). 

Paper  and  Cushion  on  same. 
2  Camp-stools  L. 
Cushion. 
Picnic  Basket :  Cloth,   Plates,   Cups   and   Saucers,    Knives, 

Teapot,  Kettle. 
At  Back  :  Punt  on  Truck  on  Runners.     Punt  12  ft.  6  in.  by 
3  ft.     Truck  9  ft.  by  3  ft. 
Punt  Pole. 
Off  Stage  L.  :  Gnome  Machine. 

Punt  Noise. 
Off  Stage  r.  :  Petticoat  and  Cloak  and  Hat. 
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